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Alumni  Because  the  catalogue  number  of  the  Roanoke  Col- 
Opinions  lege  Bulletin  was  issued  in  May,  it  has  been  six 
months  since  the  last  issue  of  an  alumni  number. 
When  one  thinks  of  it,  this  is  indeed  a  long  time  between 
issues  of  the  Bulletin  that  have  particular  interest  for  the 
alumni.  These  reflections  are  suggested  by  the  fact  that  several 
graduates  of  the  college  have  recently  expressed  themselves  to 
the  Board  of  Editors  on  this  subject.  They  have  been  kind 
enough  to  say  that  their  only  criticism  of  the  Bulletin  is  that  it 
is  issued  too  infrequently;  namely,  only  four  times  a  year,  one 
of  these  issues  being  the  catalogue.  While  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion has  not  as  yet  taken  this  subject  up  for  consideration,  the 
Board  of  Editors  will  await  with  interest  the  discussion  and 
deoision  of  the  matter.  If  the  Alumni  demand  more  frequent 
issues  and  make  provision  therefor,  it  seems  to  us  that  it  will 
be  very  desirable  to  have  bi-monthly  issues  of  the  Roanoke  Col- 
lege Bulletin:  one  college  number,  four  alumni  numbers,  and 
the  catalogue  number.  The  full  discussion  of  this  proposal  is 
invited,  pending  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. 

*       *  * 

Alumni  The  alumni  dinner  during  commencement  week 

Convictions  was,  as  usual,  the  ocoasion  of  sentiment,  humor, 
and  delightful  fellowship.  But  there  were  also 
in  evidence  constructive  thought  and  earnest  purpose.  Several 
of  the  after-dinner  speakers  gave  forcible  utterance  to  the  con- 
viction that  the  time  has  come  for  the  alumni  of  Roanoke  Col- 
lege to  do  something  by  way  of  sharing  in  the  development  and 
current  work  of  their  alma  mater.  One  speaker  earnestly 
favored  the  plan  of  annual  contributions  by  the  alumni  of  one 
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dollar  per  capita  to  the  general  treasury  of  the  Association  to 
provide  funds  for  the  dinner,  to  assist  in  the  publication  of  the 
Bulletin,  and  to  provide  a  surplus  to  be  devoted  to  any  under- 
taking the  alumni  may  have  on  hand.  Another  speaker  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  the  alumni  are  in  a  position  to  be  of  invalu- 
able assistance  to  the  college  by  the  investment  of  influence  in 
sending  students  to  Roanoke.  It  is  true  that  it  will  profit  little 
the  cause  of  liberal  education  to  extend  the  group  of  buildings 
of  our  alma  mater  and  to  use  the  best  resources  of  the  college 
to  maintain  a  strong  faculty  of  cultured  and  scholarly  men  of 
high  character,  unless  the  actual  advantages  of  the  institution 
are  made  known  to  those  who  are  seeking  an  education.  The 
wide  distribution  of  the  alumni  give  them  an  opportunity,  en- 
joyed by  no  other  part  of  the  constituency  of  the  college,  to 
exert  a  wide  and  telling  influence  upon  young  men  in  favor  of 
their  attending  Roanoke  for  their  collegiate  education.  The 
active  co-operation  at  the  alumni  and  students  is  indispensable 
if  the  enrollment  is  to  be  increased  to  at  least  two  hundered  and 
fifty  students  next  session.  While  not  every  member  of  the 
growing  family  of  Roanoke  men  may  find  it  possible  to  aid  in 
the  work  of  his  alma  mater  in  other  ways,  every  alumnus  can 
contribute  to  the  increase  of  the  number  of  students  who  shall 
enjoy  the  opportunities  offered  at  his  old  college, 

*  # 

The  Alumni  Reports  of  the  progress  of  the  alumni  move- 
Memorial  ment  to  raise  a  dormitory  fund  of  $2 1,000  to 

Movement  meet  the  expense  of  the  erection  of  Yonce  Hall 
have  become  a  regular  feature  of  the  alumni 
numbers  of  the  Bulletin.  According  to  the  reports  presented 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  on  Tuesday  of  com- 
mencement week,  the  amount  raised  for  the  Alumni  Dormitory 
Fund  to  that  date  in  cash  and  subscriptions  was  $10,343.90. 
Of  this  sum,  $6,471.35  has  been  paid  in  cash  and  hence  sub- 
scriptions amounting  to  $3,872.55  are  yet  to  be  collected. 
From  this  statement,  it  appears  that  the  sum  of  $10,292.94 
must  yet  be  subscribed  in  order  that  the  entire  cost  of  Yonce 
Hall  may  be  provided  by  the  alumni  as  a  memorial  of  their  de- 
votion to  their  alma  mater.    From  time  to  time  additional 
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subscriptions  are  being  received  and  reported  in  the  Bulletin. 
Slowly,  but  surely  as  it  is  believed,  this  movement  goes  for- 
ward towards  completion.  Let  every  class,  every  alumnus, 
and  every  former  student  of  old  Roanoke  join  the  army  of 
workers  for  the  Alumni  Memorial  Dormitory  Fund! 

At  his  own  request,  Mr.  F.  H.  Chalmers,  class  of  '73,  who 
has  faithfully  served  the  Alumni  Association  as  Treasurer  for 
many  years,  was  not  re-elected  on  account  of  his  removal  from 
Salem.  George  A.  L.  Kolmer,  M.  I).,  class  of  1907,  of  Salem, 
Va. ,  was  elected  Treasurer  to  succeed  Mr.  Chalmers.  Con- 
sequently, checks  for  the  Alumni  Dormitory  Fund  and  for  the 
general  treasury  of  the  Alumni  Association  should  be  drawn  to 
the  order  of  Dr.  Kolmer. 

*  * 

The  Trustees  The  new  plan  for  the  management  of 
And  Athletics  athletics,  adopted  by  the  Trustees  a  year 
ago  on  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty 
in  response  to  a  petition  of  the  students,  was  approved  by  the 
Trustees  for  the  ensuing  year.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  control  of  athletics  under  the  new  system  is  vested  in  an 
athletic  board  composed  of  representatives  from  the  student 
body,  the  alumni,  and  the  faculty.  An  athletic  fee  of  13  for 
each  half  session  will  be  collected  from  each  student  for  the 
support  of  athletics.  Under  this  system,  in  order  to  be  eligible 
for  membership  on  a  team,  a  candidate  must  be  a  bona  fide 
student,  must  measure  up  to  a  specific  requirement  in  scholar- 
ship, and  must  approve  himself  as  worthy  in  fidelity  to  his  work 
as  a  student  and  in  general  character.  Judging  from  the  record 
of  Roanoke  the  past  year  both  in  scholarship  and  in  wholesome 
athletic  activity,  it  is  believed  that  the  Trustees  have  adopted 
measures  on  the  one  hand  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  scholar- 
ship and  on  the  other  hand  to  foster  healthful  recreation,  sound 
physical  development,  and  enthusiastic  college  spirit. 

*       %  * 

The  Efficiency      The  study  of  the  recent  legislation  of  the 
of  the  Faculty      Board  of  Trustees  reveals  the  fact  of  their 
fidelity  to  the  traditional  emphasis  of  an 
effective  teaching  force  at  Roanoke  as  the  first  essential  in  the 
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organization  of  means  for  the  work  of  higher  education.  In 
harmony  with  this  policy,  an  additional  instructor  and  two  as- 
sistants have  been  added  to  the  teaching  force  for  the  ensuing 
session.  Not  less  important  are  the  related  actions  that  look 
to  better  organization  such  as  shall  enable  the  larger  faculty  to 
realize  more  fully  its  strength  in  the  accomplishment  of  its 
work.  The  larger  number  of  instructors  has  made  it  possible 
practically  to  segregate  the  preparatory  work  from  the  college, 
the  heads  of  departments  now  being  free  to  concentrate  on  the 
regular  college  courses.  Preceptorial  service  is  provided  in 
the  strengthened  faculty,  according  to  demand,  for  backward 
and  indifferent  students  both  in  the  college  and  preparatory 
classes.  The  study  hall  for  preparatory  students  is  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  better  organization.  It  is  also  felt  that 
the  fixing  of  the  length  of  the  college  hour  for  recitation  at 
fifty  minutes  and  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  hours  re- 
quired of  each  teacher  per  week  are  definitely  in  the  interest  of 
the  greater  efficiency  of  the  faculty. 

*       *  * 

The  Office  of  Any  presentation  of  the  advances  made  in 
Registrar  organization  during  recent  years  at  Roanoke 

would  be  incomplete  without  reference  to  the 
establishment  of  the  office  of  registrar  in  the  faculty  and  its  in- 
creasing usefulness.  The  office  of  registrar  was  established  at 
Roanoke  College  by  action  of  the  Trustees  in  June,  1908.  How- 
ever, there  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  the  efficiency  of  this 
branch  of  the  work  until  it  has  now  become  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  college  organization.  At  Roanoke,  the  registrar  is 
not  corresponding  secretary.  His  specific  work  here  is  to  keep 
business-like  records  of  the  units  accepted  for  entrance  in  the 
case  of  every  student  with  a  view  to  the  just  and  fair  enforce- 
ment of  the  entrance  requirements;  to  keep  complete  records  of 
the  courses  to  the  credit  of  each  student  as  they  are  successfully 
passed;  and  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  committees  whose  work 
is  related  to  his  office;  namely,  the  committee  on  classification, 
the  committee  on  catalogue,  etc.  When  it  is  remembered  how 
desultory,  incomplete,  and  uncertain  the  records  of  a  student's 
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scholastic  history  were  in  other  days  at  most  institutions,  it 
must  be  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  all  concerned  to  know  that 
whatever  unit  a  student  secures  for  entrance  here  by  certificate 
or  examination  and  whatever  college  course  he  completes  will 
now  become  a  part  of  the  permanent  records  of  the  college. 

*  *  * 

Entrance  When,  two  years  ago,  the  Trustees  fixed  the 

Requirements  entrance  requirements  of  Roanoke  College  at 
Liberalized  fifteen  units  or  the  equivalent  of  four  years 
of  high  school  work,  it  was  proposed  thereby 
to  accomplish  two  purposes.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  designed 
to  make  Roanoke  a  standard  institution  according  to  the  modern 
statement  of  requirements;  namely,  that  four  years  of  high 
school  work  and  four  years  of  college  work  in  addition  are 
necessary  to  a  standard  A.  B.  degree.  In  the  second  place,  it 
was  desired  to  recognize  for  entrance  all  bona  fide  high  school 
work  in  any  proper  way  related  to  preparation  for  admission 
to  college.  While  formerly,  therefore,  Roanoke  specified 
practically  all  the  subjects  that  might  be  offered  for  entrance 
in  English,  the  foreign  languages,  mathematics,  and  history, 
now  a  wide  range  of  subjects  in  the  field  of  natural  science,  in- 
cluding agriculture,  may  be  offered  under  proper  conditions. 
This  liberalizing  of  entrance  requirements  is  not  ouly  in  line 
with  the  policy  of  colleges  and  universities  in  the  middle  West 
and  even  in  the  East  (Yale  University  for  example),  but  is  the 
just  course  toward  the  high  schools  whose  work  can  be  taken 
at  full  value  by  reason  of  state  inspection. 

*  *  * 

Financial  Announcements  were  made  during  commence- 
Progress  ment  to  the  effect  that  $6,000  had  been  received 
for  the  permanent  endowment  fund  during  the 
preceding  year;  namely,  the  Artman  bequest  of  15,000  and 
$1,000  as  a  gift  to  endow  a  scholarship  by  the  Hon.  Chas.  A. 
Schieren,  of  New  York.  These  amounts  bring  the  productive 
endowment  of  the  college  up  to  $143,720.  News  has  just  been 
received  to  the  effect  that  the  late  Miss  Katherine  Chorley,  of 
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Philadelphia,  who  died  early  in  June,  has  left  a  bequest  of  $500 
to  Roanoke. 

The  Loan  Fund  is  appealing  to  the  wise  beneficence  of  an 
increasing  number  of  the  friends  of  the  college.  $740  has  been 
contributed  to  this  object  during  the  session  of  1913-14.  The 
gifts  of  friends  to  this  fund  have  rendered  it  possible  to  assist 
eight  deserving  young  men  who  otherwise  would  not  have  had 
sufficient  means  to  continue  their  work  at  the  college  through- 
out the  session. 

The  income  of  the  college  for  current  expenses  during  the 
past  session  from  all  sources,  including  fees,  rents,  interest  on 
endowment,  gifts,  etc.,  amounted  to  about  $41,000.  The 
gifts  for  current  expenses  from  all  sources  aggregated  the  sum 
of  $11,800.  As  gratifying  as  the  growth  in  the  general  in- 
come of  Roanoke  College  is,  however,  the  Trustees  found  that 
the  finances  at  their  command  are  not  sufficient,  even  with  the 
most  economical  administration,  to  meet  the  growing  neces- 
sities in  the  way  of  the  increase  of  the  annual  budget  and  in 
the  way  of  much  needed  additional  equipment.  It  appears  that 
a  growing  institution  is  faced  from  every  quarter  with  mul- 
tiplying needs. 

*       *  * 

Important  The  Trustees  gave  mature  consideration  to  the 
Action  conditions  of  financial  progress  for  the  future. 

It  was  their  expressed  judgment  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  college  has  been  rapid,  symmetrical,  and  gratifying. 
They  adopted  a  policy  that  looks  to  the  increase  of  the  en- 
dowment fund  and  to  the  securing  of  means  to  add  additional 
buildings  according  to  the  group  plan  already  adopted.  The 
Trustees  appointed  a  committee  to  study  conditions  and  to  de- 
vise ways  and  means  for  recommendation  to  the  Board  with  a 
view  to  carrying  their  policy  into  effect  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  Gratification  was  expressed  in  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Trustees  at  the  generous  activity  of  the  alumni.  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees  at  commencement  in  June, 
1914,  was  characterized  by  earnestness,  optimism,  and  de- 
termination. 
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The  Increasing  The  tendency  of  the  annual  budget  of  the 
Annual  Budget  college  constantly  to  increase  in  response  to 
the  demand  for  an  improvement  here,  an 
advance  there,  and  progress  everywhere  may  give  the  President 
and  Trustees  constant  concern.  Nevertheless,  when  it  is 
known  that  the  financial  administration  of  affairs  is  careful  and 
economical,  the  increasing  annual  budget  offers  convincing 
evidence  of  Roanoke's  broader  advantages,  more  thorough 

work,  and  more  efficient  service  in  higher  education. 

*  *  -x- 

College  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  during  the  past  school 
Extension  year  members  of  the  college  faculty  frequently 
Work  responded  to  calls  to  read  papers  at  educational 

conferences,  to  make  addresses  on  educational 
topics  before  school  improvement  leagues,  and  to  assist  in  the 
commencement  exercises  of  secondary  schools  and  colleges. 
That  Roanoke  should  accept  her  part  of  the  burden  of  this  im- 
portant form  of  public  service  is  entirely  proper  and  right. 
However,  when  it  is  noted  that  the  alumni  of  Roanoke  College, 
whatever  their  vocations  may  be  and  wherever  they  may  be 
located  throughout  the  country,  are  in  so  many  cases  leading 
or  giving  effective  co-operation  in  the  movements  of  their  com- 
munities for  school  improvement  and  civic  betterment,  it  is  not 
entirely  clear  that  the  public  addresses  of  Roanoke's  professors 
constitute  the  most  important  college  extension  work  that  the 
institution  is  doing.  After  all,  does  it  not  remain  true  that  the 
college  does  its  truest,  best,  and  widest  public  service  when  it 
performs  well  its  teaching  task  of  thoroughly  training  its 
students  for  leadership?  The  correctness  of  this  position  is 
established  not  only  by  reference  to  the  trained  men  whom 
Roanoke  has  given  to  the  service  of  the  state  as  division 
superintendents,  high  school  principals,  and  teachers,  but  also 
by  reference  to  those  of  her  sons  in  every  vocation  who  have 
heard  the  call  to  become  soldiers  of  the  common  good. 

*  *  * 

The  New  To  many  of  our  older  graduates  who  heard 

Student  Life    Prof.  Nugent's  alumni  address  at  commence- 
ment, his  emphasis  of  one  purpose  of  the 
modern  college  may  have  come  at  first  with  a  shook  of  surprise. 
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Yet  after  all  it  must  have  been  a  shock  less  of  surprise  than  of 
realization,  and  thus  may  well  serve  as  another  illustration  of 
the  fact  that  the  very  men  who  have  watched  a  new  movement 
in  the  making  are  often  the  last  to  realize  its  true  significance 
until  this  has  been  pointed  out  to  them.  Frankly  to  give  the 
student  a  "good  time" — a  time  that  in  after  years  he  will  be 
glad  to  remember — this,  Prof.  Nugent  declared  to  be  not  the 
least  important  duty  of  the  college  of  to-day.  The  old  austere 
conception  of  education  that  came  down  from  monkish  times 
may  still  persist  in  some  quarters,  but  the  world-wide  movement 
that  has  been  banishing  the  ascetic  ideal  from  family  and  social 
life,  from  the  school  and  academy,  could  not  possibly  leave  the 
college  untouched.  The  rapid  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  in 
our  country  has  necessarily  resulted  in  a  demand  for  correspond- 
ing improvements  in  the  conditions  of  student  life.  Better 
rooms,  better  food,  better  facilities  for  wholesome  exercise  and 
recreation — these  come  inevitably.  But  most  noteworthy  of 
all  has  been  the  change  in  the  very  quality  and  atmosphere  of 
college  life  itself.  The  claims  of  young  life  for  wholesome 
pleasure  and  enjoyment  are  now  acknowledged  as  never  before. 
A  happy  youth,  like  a  happy  childhood  is  recognized  as  not 
only  a  beautiful  and  desirable  thing  in  itself,  but  also  as  the 
surest  basis  for  successful  achievement  and  a  normal  and 
wholesome  development. 

In  the  development  of  Roanoke  College  in  recent  years,  these 
important  new  conditions  in  student  life  have  been  duly  recog- 
nized. While  stopping  well  short  of  mere  luxury  and  extrava- 
gance, there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  so  many  of  the  older  alumni 
remark,  that  life  here  for  the  student  is  much  more  comfortable 
and  agreeable,  as  well  as  more  attractive  and  interesting,  than 
in  the  older  day  of  barer  surroundings  and  of  more  austere 
habit  and  outlook.  The  justification  of  the  change  is  the  gen- 
eral conviction  that  our  students  are  not  becoming  softer  of 
fibre,  not  losing  the  zest  for  work,  but  are  healthier,  happier 
and  are  realizing  a  broader,  saner,  more  wholesome  develop- 
ment and  so  receiving  a  fuller  equipment  for  life. 
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Student  Although  in  the  matter  of  health,  thanks  to  our  in- 
Health  vigorating  climate  and  favorable  sanitary  conditions, 
Roanoke  College  has  always  had  an  enviable  record, 
yet  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  recent  years.  It 
is  not  merely  that  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
cases  of  serious  illness,  but  also  that  the  general  standard  of 
health  and  physical  well-being  has  become  much  higher  among 
the  whole  body  of  students.  The  pale  anaemic  scholar,  nervous, 
dyspeptic,  is  no  longer  found  among  us,  and  even  the  typical 
student  of  a  generation  ago,  almost  always  "below  par"  and 
"run  down"  physically,  is  giving  place,  if  not  always  to  the 
trained  and  hardy  athletic,  at  least  to  the  ruddy,  clear-eyed, 
wholesome  youth  of  sound  nerves  and  easy  digestion.  And  the 
causes  of  the  change  are  not  far  to  seek.  Better  food,  better 
living  conditions,  improved  gynasium  facilities,  and  the  greatly 
increased  interest  in  athletics — all  these  could  hardly  have  aDy 
other  result.  Not  only  will  these  improved  health  conditions 
conduce  to  the  greater  enjoyment  of  college  life,  but  they  will 
inevitably  result  in  better  work,  and  most  important  of  all,  will 
lead  to  greater  success  and  happiness  in  after  life.  The  lesson 
of  health  and  physical  training  once  learned  in  college  will 
not  easily  be  forgotten  or  neglected  in  after  years. 
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The  Sixty-First  Commencement 


The  Baccalaureate  Sermon 

The  exercises  were  held  in  the  Tabernacle  and  began  on  Sun- 
day, June  7,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.  with  the  baccalaureate  sermon 
by  Rev.  J.  A.  Singraester,  D.  D.,  Gettysburg,  Pa.  The  music 
for  this  occasion  as  well  as  for  the  evening  service  was  furnish- 
ed by  the  choir  of  College  Church,  assisted  by  members  of  other 
choirs  in  Salem.  It  was  of  an  extremely  high  order  and  it  was 
rendered  with  a  volume  and  finish  that  reflected  credit  upon  all 
who  had  part  in  it  aud  especially  upon  Miss  Nelle  Hartman,  the 
director. 

Dr.  Singmaster's  discourse  was  based  upon  Esther  4:14,  and 
his  theme  was  "The  Crisis  in  the  Kingdom."  The  kingdom 
was  interpreted  to  mean  the  divine  supremacy  in  human  affairs 
and  includes  the  family,  the  church  and  the  state.  The  crisis 
arises  from  the  iconoclastic  spirit  of  our  age.  A  great  world-era 
has  dawned,  bringing  tremendous  problems  to  be  solved  by  this 
generation.  College-bred  men  with  their  superior  training  and 
their  clearer  outlook  upon  life,  are  the  divinely  called  leaders  to 
deliver  men  from  impending  evils.  This  duty  can  be  discharged 
only  by  men  of  faith,  men  Of  fixed  principles,  men  of  courage, 
men  of  effort.  Dr.  Singmaster  by  the  vigor  of  his  thought  and 
the  beauty  of  his  language  gained  the  attention  and  deep  interest 
of  the  largo  audience  assembled  to  hear  him. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Address 

In  the  evening  the  annual  address  before  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  was  delivered  by  Rev.  F.  G.  Gotwald,  D. 
D.,  of  York,  Pa.  Basing  his  discourse  on  Luke  12:48,  Dr.  Got- 
wald spoke  earnestly  and  convincingly  on  the  theme,  "The 
Obligations  of  the  College-bred  Man."  It  is  his  to  measure  by 
other  standards  than  money — to  make  every  task  the  expression 
of  an  enlightened  spirit.  But  these  privileges  bring  great  re- 
sponsibility. The  first  of  these  is  self-conquest.  The  student's 
success  in  life  is  potentially  determined  in  college.    In  spite  of 
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the  distractions  and  gregarious  tendencies  in  academic  life  he 
is  called  upon  singly  to  face  and  singly  to  serve  his  own  highest 
interests.  The  second  obligation  is  that  of  altruism,  the  service 
of  others.  What  that  service  shall  be  let  each  determine  for 
himself  in  the  light  of  self  conquest.  In  the  life  of  Pestalozzi 
the  speaker  found  a  fine  illustration  of  the  dynamic  force  of  un- 
selfish devotion  to  others.  The  address  was  notable  for  clear- 
ness of  thought  and  fine  literary  feeling. 

On  Monday  morning  at  9:30  the  Board  of  Trustees  met  in 
the  Latin  room  at  the  College.  Reference  to  action  taken  at 
this  meeting  will  be  found  elsewhere  m  this  number  of  the 
Bulletin,  During  the  forenoon  the  usual  field  day  sports  were 
held  on  the  athletic  field. 

The  Contest  in  Oratory 

In  the  evening  the  annual  contest  in  oratory  was  held  in  the 
Tabernacle.    The  speakers  with  their  subjects  were  ag  follows: 

John  H.  Fall  well,  Virginia,  "The  Winning  Crusade." 

Irvin  A.  Harvey,  Virginia,  "The  Opportunity  of  America." 

Robert  S.  Kime,  Virginia,  4 'Is  This  the  Land  of  Liberty?" 

Eugene  L.  Brown,  North  Carolina,  "The  Crisis  and  the 
Man." 

The  judges  for  the  ocoasion  were  Prof.  Paul  C.  Nugent, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Hon.  A.  B.  Coleman,  Roanoke,  Va.;  and  Rev. 
C.  W.  Cassell,  Stephens  City,  Va.  By  these  the  medal  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Brown.  Most  delightful  music  was  rendered 
for  the  occasion  by  the  College  orchestra  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  M.  W.  Krieger. 

Alumni  Exercises 

The  annual  public  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
College  was  held  Tuesday  morning.  The  principal  address 
was  by  Prof.  Paul  C.  Nugent,  A.  M  ,  C.  E.,  class  of  '89,  pro. 
fessor  of  civil  engineering  in  Syracuse  University.  This 
admirable  address,  in  somewhat  abbreviated  form,  is  given  else- 
where in  this  number. 

Other  brief  addresses  followed,  after  which  the  alumni  re- 
paired to  the  College  Commons  where  the  annual  alumni  dinner 
was  served. 
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In  the  absence  of  Dr.  C.  B.  King,  of  Charlotte,  M.  C,  of  the 
class  of  '83,  president  of  the  Alumni  Association,  Mr.  L  M. 
Robinette,  of  Jonesville,  Va.,  class  of  '06,  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents,  was  called  to  the  chair.  After  a  very  happy  address 
he  appointed  a  committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  whose  report  was  adopted  as  follows: 

President — Professor  Paul  C.  Nugent,  A.  M.,  C.  E.,  '89, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Vice-Presidents — Rev.  B.  P.  Smith,  A  M.,  '96,  Kinston, 
N.  C;  Rev.  M.  L.  Peter,  A.  M.,'89,  Corydon,  Ind.;  J.  T.  Lup- 
ton,  A.  B.,  B.  L.,  '82,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  Rev.  J.  I.  Coiner, 
A.  B  ,  '05,  Pulaski,  Va. ;  Theophilus  S.  Painter,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.? 
'08,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Pres.  R.  B.  Peery,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  '90, 
Atchison,  Kansas;  D.  W.  Robinson,  A.  M.,  B.  L  ,  '88, 
Columbia,  S.  C. ;  Rev.  S.  L.  Irvine,  A.  M.,  '86,  Greenville, 
Del.;  K.  B.  Suhr,  A.  M  ,  '98,  Hunchun,  Manchuria;  Rev.  B.  S. 
Brown,  A.  M.,  '75,  Landis,  N.  C;  K.  S.  Kimm,  A.  B  ,  '03, 
Seoul,  Korea;  Rev.  C.  A.  Ritchie,  A.  M.,  '01,  Binghampton 
N.  Y.;  C.  C.  Broy,  A.  M.,  '06,  Washington,  D.  C  ;  Professor 
F.  H.  Bostian,  A.  M.,  '06,  Jacksonville,  Ala.;  Professor  C.  R. 
Brown,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  '10,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Secretary — Professor  George  G.  Peery,  A.  M.,  '05. 

Treasurer,— G.  A.  L.  Kolmer,  A.  B.,  M.  D. 

The  newly  elected  president,  Professor  Nugent,  then  took 
the  chair  and  proved  himself  a  most  successful  toastmaster. 
Good  fellowship  and  loyalty  to  Roanoke  formed  the  keynote  of 
the  several  speeches  made  on  the  occasion.  The  speakers  were 
Dr.  L.  G.  Pedigo,  Dr.  Theophilus  Painter,  J.  E.  B.  Smith,  Rev. 
E.  C.  Cronk,  Rev.  A.  D.  R.  Hancher,  Rev  B.  P.  Smith,  and 
Rev.  G.  S.  Rhodes,  an  alumnus  of  Muhlenburg  College  and 
an  invited  guest. 

Frank  Butler  Trotter,  A.  M.,  class  of  '90,  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  University  of  West  Virginia, 
and  Stanley  Pulliam  Shugert,  class  of  '05,  Instructor  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  were  elected  alumni  orators  for 
next  Commencement. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Necrological  Committee,  Dr.  L.  A.  Fox 
reported  that  during  the  year  the  following  alumni  had  died: 
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John  W,  Carter,  A  M.,  B.  L.,  class  of  '82,  Martinsville,  Va 
Marvin  H.  Altizer,  A.  B.,  class  of  '99,  Roanoke,  Va. ;  George 
R.  Repass,  A.  B.,  class  of  '09,  Wytbeville,  Va. 

Music  for  the  occasion,  consisting  chiefly  of  college  songs, 
was  delightfully  rendered  by  the  Glee  Club. 

The  Address  before  the  Literary  Societies 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  annual  address  before  the  literary 
societies  was  delivered  by  Dr.  C.  Alphonso  Smith  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  His  theme  was  1  'American  Literature  as 
Viewed  by  Foreigners."  We  are  living,  he  said,  in  an  age  of 
international  good  will,  based  on  international  understanding. 
The  appreciation  by  foreigners  of  our  literature  is  not  so  much 
a  matter  of  authors  as  of  literary  themes,  achievements  and 
qualities.  The  portrayal  of  Indian  life  and  character  in  the 
pages  of  Cooper  and  others  was  the  first  element  in  our  litera- 
ture to  appeal  strongly  to  Europeans.  Cooper  is  indeed  more 
widely  appreciated  in  Germany,  France  and  Italy  than  in  our 
own  country.  Secondly,  the  short  story  as  a  specific  literary 
type,  is  recognized  abroad  as  a  distinctively  American  product, 
as  developed  by  Irving,  Poe  and  Hawthorne,  and  written  with 
consummate  mastery  by  many  of  our  authors  today.  A  third 
element  is  American  humor.  From  Benjamin  Franklin  to 
Mark  Twain,  Americans  have  been  the  chief  purveyors  of 
wholesome  merriment.  We  have  democratized  laughter  itself. 
Fourthly,  in  spite  of  the  superficial  materialism  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, foreigners  recognize  idealism  as  a  characteristic  element 
in  American  literature  the  idealism  of  personal  perfection  as  ex- 
pressed in  Longfellow's  * 'Excelsior,"  and  the  higher  idealism 
of  social  service  as  in  Sidney  Lanier's  "Song  of  the  Chattahoo- 
chee." 

This  fine  address,  in  turn  humorous  and  serious,  was  a  true 
literary  gem=  As  Roosevelt  Professor  at  the  University  of 
Berlin  in  1910  Dr.  Smith  had  the  best  opportunities  to  obtain 
first  hand  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  his  message  not  only 
had  the  charm  of  the  personal  note,  but  bore  the  stamp  of 
authority. 

Music  was  furnished  by  the  College  orchestra.  After  the  exer- 
cises both  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings  the  grounds  of 
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the  College  were  illuminated  and  the  audience  was  invited  to 
visit  them. 

Commencement  Day 

On  Wednesday  morning  beginning  at  10:30  the  graduating 
exercises  were  held  in  the  Tabernacle.  Addresses  were  delivered 
by  representatives  of  the  graduating  class  as  follows: 

H.  L.  Webb,  New  Castle,  Va  ,  "Social  Sanitation." 

H.  J.  Song,  Seoul,  Korea,  "Korea  and  Christianity." 

E.  L.  Brown,  Landis,  N.  C,  "What  is  Practical  Education?" 

Theodore  Bacheler,  Talcottville,  Conn.,  "New  Problems  in 
Popular  Government." 

R.  S.  Kime,  Salem,  Va.,  "Pan-American  Relations." 

The  A.  B.  degree  was  then  conferred  by  President  Morehead 
on  the  following: 

Theodore  Bacheler,  Talcottville,  Conn.;  Joel  Levi  Borden, 
Tom's  Brook,  Va. ;  Eugene  Luther  Brown,  Landis,  N.  C; 
Roscoe  Michael  Doub,  Middletown,  Md.;  John  Holman  Fall- 
well,  Salem,  Va. ;  Walter  Goldman  Fry,  Pulaski,  Va.;  Irvin 
Abraham  Harvey,  Pizarro,  Va.;  Charles  Thaddeus  Herndon, 
Salem,  Va. ;  Samuel  Franklin  Hoshour,  Woodstock,  Va.; 
Haynes  Victor  Huffard,  Wytheville,  Va. ;  Robert  Sagendorf 
Kime,  Salem,  Va. ;  Joseph  Delaniel  Kimmerling,  Roanoke, Va.; 
Guy  Herman  Sloop,  Mooresville,  N.  C. ;  Hurn  Joo  Song,  Seoul, 
Korea;  Herbert  Leslie  Webb,  New  Castle,  Va. ;  John  Louis 
Yost,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

The  A.  B.  certificate  was  given  to  Susan  Eliza  Goodwin,  Sa- 
lem, Va. 

The  A.  M.  degree  in  course  was  conferred  on  Harold  Frank- 
lin Davis,  Groseclose,  Va.,  and  the  A.  M.  certificate  was  given 
to  Julia  Fredericka  Kimmerling,  of  Roanoke. 

A  certificate  of  proficiency  in  bookkeeping  was  given  to  Wen- 
dell Lyle  Brown,  Roanoke,  Va.,  and  a  certificate  of  proficiency 
in  stenography  and  typewriting  to  Douglas  Bunting,  Salem, 
Va.,  and  George  Henry  Wyse,  Staunton,  Va. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  on  Rev.  W. 
A.  R.  Goodwin,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  class  of  '89,  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
Rev.  J.  T.  Huddle,  A.  M.,  class  of  '91,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Rev.  John  W.  Horine,  A.  M.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
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The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  on  Dean  Kend- 
ric  C.  Babcock,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  111. 

Medals  and  Prizes 
The  following  prizes  were  awarded: 

The  prize  scholarship  in  English  to  Randolph  Caskie  Cole- 
man, Roanoke,  Va. 

The  trustee's  medal  in  Mathematics  to  James  Gilbert  Lyerly, 
Granite  Quarry,  N.  C. 

The  society  medal  in  oratory  to  Eugene  Luther  Brown, 
Landis,  N.  C. 

The  Mary  D.  Wright  medal  for  improvement  in  debate,  to 
Frank  Trenaby  Walker,  Roanoke,  Va. 

The  Edward  C.  Hanks  medal  for  improvement  in  debate, 
Demosthenean  Society,  to  D.  Matthew  Zirkle,  New  Market,  Va. 

The  scholarship-athletic  prize,  given  by  an  anonymous 
friend,  to  Frank  Stacy  Tavenner,  Jr.,  Woodstock,  Va. 

Distinctions 

First  distinctions  were  awarded  to  Randolph  Caskie  Cole- 
man, of  Roanoke,  Va. ,  and  Harold  Franklin  Davis,  Groseclose, 
Va.  Second  distinctions  to  J.  L.  Borden,  Tom's  Brook,  Va.; 
E.  L.  Brown,  Landis,  N.  C;  J.  E.  Davis,  Groseclose,  Va.; 
C.  S,  Dunn,  Bland,  Va. ;  D.  Kemper  Helsabeck,  Salem,  Va. ; 
S.  W.  Hirtle,  Dartmouth,  N.  S. ;  H.  V.  Huffard,  Wytheville, 
Va. ;  Floyd  Kinser,  Madisonville,  Tenn  ;  R.  S.  Kime,  Salem, 
Va. ;  C.  A.  and  J.  A.  Linn,  Pomaria,  S.  C;  Q.  O.  Lyerly, 
Salisbury,  N.  C;  Daniel  O'Flaherty,  Woodstock,  Va.;  J.  W. 
Pence,  Quicksburg,  Va. ;  F.  S.  Tavenner,  Jr.,  Woodstock,  Va. ; 
H.  L.  Webb,  New  Castle,  Va.;  M.  L.  Williams,  Rural  Retreat, 
Va.;  L.  A.  Womeldorph,  Opequon,  Va. ;  W.  C.  Robinson, 
Columbia,  S.  C;  J.  H.  Roe,  Winchester.  Va.,  C.  P.  Smith, 
Radford,  Va,;  C.  E.  Stone,  Rustburg,  Va.;  K.  A.  Strole, 
Shenandoah,  Va. 

Announcements 

It  was  announced  that  Hon.  H.  S.  Trout,  of  Roanoke,  Va., 
had  been  elected  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  succeed 
the  late  Col.  A.  M.  Bowman.    All  the  members  of  the  teaching 
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staff  of  the  College  were  reappointed  except  Mr.  W.  E.  Mann, 
who  was  not  an  applicant.  Mr.  J.  L.  Borden,  A.  B.,  was 
elected  tutor  for  the  ensuing  year  and  Messrs.  G.  H.  Wyse  and 
J.  W.  Campbell  instructors  in  stenography  and  typewriting. 

President  Morehead  stated  that  a  spirit  of  optimism  prevails 
at  the  institution  and  that  trustees,  faculty,  alumni  and  friends 
generally  are  united  in  the  determination  to  develop  Roanoke 
College  for  still  greater  efficiency  in  the  service  of  higher 
education  for  the  welfare  of  church  and  state. 

The  faculty  reception  in  the  afternoon  in  the  library  marked 
the  close  of  a  successful  commencement  and  a  most  prosperous 
year  for  the  college. 
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Efficiency  in  Education 


An  Address  before  the  Alumni  Association  by 
Professor  Paul  C.  Nugent,  A.  M.,  C.  EM  class  of  '89, 
of  Syracuse  University 


I  desire  to  say  something  to  you  on  this  occasion,  not  so 
much  on  the  broad  subject  of  education,  as  on  efficiency  in  ed- 
ucational methods.  What  I  shall  have  to  say  will  relate  to  the 
general  college  course.  But  there  is  more  similarity  between 
professional  and  liberal  or  cultural  education,  or  perhaps  better, 
between  the  results  obtained  by  them,  than  at  first  would  be 
apparent.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  a  student  who  applies 
himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  for  instance,  will  uncon- 
sciously become  more  proficient  in  the  use  of  English.  Out  of 
the  fullness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh  and  the  truth 
which  is  in  the  mind  compels  its  outward  expression  in  fashion 
worthy  of  itself.  And  after  all,  teaching  is  teaching,  and  its 
highest  and  most  practical  aim  is  that  development  of  mind 
and  character  which  will  fit  its  recipients  to  become  better  and 
more  capable  men  and  more  useful  citizens. 

In  this  day  efficiency  is  a  word  with  which  to  conjure.  The 
efficiency  of  a  machine  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  power  that 
comes  out  of  it — the  « 'output" — to  the  power  that  is  put  into  it — 
the  "input."  The  efficiency  of  an  industrial  concern  may  be  de- 
fined as  the  ratio  of  the  value  of  its  output  to  the  value  of  all 
the  thought  and  labor  and  skill  and  material  and  capital  that 
are  put  into  it;  or  perhaps  better,  as  the  ratio  of  the  value  of 
the  actual  output  to  the  value  of  the  output  that  would  occur 
with  all  of  the  thought,  labor  and  capital  working  to  the  very 
best  advantage. 

We  have  talked  of  the  efficiency  of  machines  these  many 
years.  The  test  of  a  machine  consists  in  the  determination  of 
its  efficiency.  The  development  of  mathematical  formulas  for 
the  efficiencies  of  various  types  of  machines,  and  the  invention 
and  construction  of  devices  for  their  practical  testing  are  tasks 
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to  which  the  beat  ability  of  the  best  engineers  of  the  past  and 
present  have  been  devoted.  Some  machines  have  very  low 
efficiencies,  as,  for  instance,  the  railroad  locomotive,  which  can 
produce  perhaps  only  thirty  odd  units  of  power  for  every  one 
hundred  units  applied  to  it.  Others  possess  notably  high  ones, 
as  witness  the  best  modern  hydraulic  turbines  which  have 
shown  efficiencies  of  over  ninety  per  cent. 

While  mechanical  efficiency  for  a  long  time  has  thus  been 
the  subject  of  the  most  careful  and  thorough  investigation,  it  is 
only  in  comparatively  recent  years  that  industrial  efficiency  has 
received  anything  like  an  equivalent  amount  of  scientific  atten- 
tion. The  father  of  the  present  science  is  Mr.  F.  W.  Taylor, 
Past  President  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
whose  book  on  the  Principles  of  Scientific  Management  has  been 
the  guide  and  inspiration  of  so  many  of  our  modern  workers. 
Nowadays  any  industrial  concern  can  secure  the  services  of  pro' 
fessional  engineers  who  will  go  into  the  plant  and  determine 
the  best  methods  of  running  it.  There  is  no  guess-work  about 
the  system,  because  these  men  know  whereof  they  speak.  It 
would  not  seem  at  first  thought  that  there  was  much  oppor- 
tunity for  scientific  investigation  in  the  art  of  handling  pig 
iron — picking  up  the  pigs  in  the  hands  and  earring  them  to  a  car. 
But  Mr.  Taylor  went  into  the  plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company  and  increased  the  loading  capacity  of  their  pig  iron 
handlers  from  12^  to  4  7 -J-  long  tons  per  day.  Moreover,  when 
his  work  was  finished  in  this  particular  department,  the  men 
were  earning  wages  substantially  higher  than  those  they  had  for- 
merly been  paid,  the  company  was  making  more  money,  and  per- 
haps bestof  all,  practically  all  the  men  whom  the  investigation  had 
shown  to  be  unsuited  to  this  kind  of  work,  and  who  had  there- 
fore been  discharged  from  it,  were  given  positions  at  other 
kind  of  labor  where  they  were  much  better  able  to  make  a  show- 
ing for  themselves  and  for  the  company. 

Go  into  a  machine  shop  and  watch  a  man  turning  down  a 
piece  of  metal  on  a  lathe.  Perhaps  mathematical  analysis  has 
something  to  do  with  the  design  of  the  machines,  but  it  can 
surely  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  way  that  mechanic  holds  his 
tool,  with  the  precise  pressure  that  he  puts  on  it,   with  the 
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exact  shape  of  its  cutting  edge,  and  with  many  other  kindred 
things.  The  knowledge  of  the  how  and  why  of  these  things  must 
undoubtedly  be  the  result  of  manual  experience  alone.  The 
mechanic  knows  how  to  handle  his  tool  because  he  has  handled 
it  a  thousand  times  before.  Let  the  mathematicians  go  back  to 
their  musty  books  and  not  interfere  with  a  man's  work  done  by 
a  practical  man. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact  mathematical  analysis  has  all  to  do 
with  all  of  these  things  and  with  many  more.  I  am  not  going 
to  tell  you  what  I  personally  believe  of  the  final  possibilities 
of  mathematical  analysis,  because  you  would  say  that  I  was  a 
visionary.  Mr.  Taylor  and  his  associates  have  developed  the 
mathematical  theory  of  the  art  of  cutting  metal.  They  have 
constructed  equations  containing  no  less  than  twelve  variables, 
the  solution  of  which  will  tell  the  mechanio  exactly  how  to 
work  to  make  the  most  money  for  himself  and  for  his  employer, 
and,  finally,  since  the  average  mechanic  cannot  be  expected  to 
be  a  mathematician,  and  because,  even  for  a  trained  mathema- 
tician the  equations  are  tedious  of  solution,  they  have  con- 
structed for  their  solution  a  simple  meohanical  computing  ma- 
chine the  use  of  which  can,  by  any  man  of  ordinary  intelligence, 
be  easily  learned.    Great  is  Mathematics! 

In  reading  the  literature  of  this  new  science  it  will  be  noted 
that  efficiency  engineering  as  applied  to  manufacturing  and  in- 
dustrial enterprises  concerns  itself  most  particularly  with  what 
may,  in  one  sense,  be  called  small  matters.  The  stopping  of  a 
little  waste  here,  the  saving  of  a  little  time  there,  are  perhaps 
not  great  matters  in  themselves.  But  taken  care  of  in  the  ag- 
gregate they  may  mean  that  a  business  which  has  been  run  at 
a  loss  may  be  made  to  show  a  handsome  profit. 

In  Syracuse  we  like  to  speak  of  our  university  as  the  great- 
est industrial  concern  that  the  city  possesses.  It  and  every 
other  educational  institution  of  the  land  is  an  industrial  concern 
whose  product  is  men  and  women  trained  for  the  duties  of  life. 
And  if  a  college  is  in  the  highest  sense  an  industrial  concern,  I 
submit  that  it  is  entirely  appropriate  that  it  should  be  investi- 
gated with  reference  to  the  efficiency  of  its  manufacturing  proces- 
ses.   That  the  colleges  of  this  country  have  been  and  are  doing 
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a  great  and  noble  work  will  not  be  denied.  But  the  motto  of 
your  efficiency  engineer  is  "Excelsior."  Good  enough  is  not 
enough,  and  good  must  better  be. 

But  the  educational  efficiency  engineer  finds  at  the  beginning 
of  his  investigation  two  things  that  will  never  trouble  his  in- 
dustrial brother.  Your  maker  of  automobiles,  for  instance, 
has  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  he  desires  to  accomplish. 
Fundamentally,  he  desires  his  machines  to  sell,  and  sell  in  such 
a  way  that  the  result  will  be  substantial  financial  profit  to  him- 
self. If  he  is  the  right  type  of  man  he  takes  great  pride  also  in 
the  excellence  of  his  product  and  desires  it  to  be  of  high  grade, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  increased  sales  resulting,  but  also 
for  the  sake  of  feeling  that  he  has  given  to  the  public  some- 
thing worth  while. 

Secondly,  he  has  a  most  simple  and  satisfactory  means  of  de- 
termining whether  his  efforts  in  these  directions  have  or  have 
not  been  successful.  If  his  cars  attract  the  public,  if  they  stand 
up  well  under  long  endurance  tests,  and  if  his  books  at  the  end 
of  the  year's  business  show  a  satisfactory  balance  on  the  right 
side,  he  can  feel  not  only  that  bis  business  has  been  successful, 
but  that  the  success  thus  gained  has  arrived  as  a  direct  result  of 
his  methods  and  of  his  ability. 

In  higher  education,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  sure  that  we 
have  a  clear  and  entirely  definite  idea  of  what  we  are  trying  to 
accomplish.  Like  the  manufacturer,  we  take  great  pride  iu  our 
product  and  rejoice  in  its  success.  In  a  general  way,  of  course, 
we  are  trying  to  "educate"  our  students,  and  broadly  speaking, 
to  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  life.  But  just  what  in  plain 
language  does  this  mean,  and  if  we  know  what  it  means,  how 
are  we  to  determine  finally  whether  our  business  has  shown  a 
profit  or  a  loss?  Granted  that  the  alumni  of  an  institution  are 
men  in  whom  their  alma  mater  takes  pride,  how  much  of  their 
character  and  ability  is  due  to  their  college  training,  and  how 
much  is  due  to  the  men  themselves  or  has  come  to  them  as  the 
result  of  circumstances  and  environment  entirely  extraneous  to 
those  of  college  life? 

The  first  of  thess  difficulties  can  be,  I  believe,  in  a  large 
measure  overcome     The  second  is  inherent  in  the  problem, 
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but  even  here  I  believe,  by  a  systematic  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  educational  profession  to  trace  the  effects,  in  after  life,  of  a 
man's  college  training,  that  something  can  be  done.  Statistics 
can  help  to  a  certain  extent,  and  I  have  been  glad  to  note  that 
investigations  made  by  Harvard  University  tend  to  controvert 
the  rather  prevalent  opinion  that  a  man  who  has  had  a  high 
standing  at  college  is  doomed  to  failure  in  the  rest  of  his  career. 
This  belief  belongs  in  the  same  category  with  those  ancient 
fallacies  concerning  the  wickedness  of  preachers'  sons  and  the 
crabbedness  of  mothers-in  law. 

And  here  again  the  success  of  a  life  work  is  not  to  be 
measured  in  dollars  and  cents.  All  honor  to  those  men  who  by 
their  industry,  their  skill  and  their  ability  have  amassed  riches. 
But  making  money  is  not  all  of  life,  and  if  that  is  to  be  the  sole 
end  of  a  man's  ambition  I  would  not  counsel  him  to  go  to  col- 
lege at  all.    His  place  is  clearly  in  the  marts  of  trade. 

I  believe  that  the  efficiency  of  our  colleges  is  low.  The 
efficiency  of  the  railroad  locomotive  is  also  low,  but  it  has  been 
a  tremendously  potent  factor  in  the  march  of  civilization.  So 
many  tons  of  coal  are  cast  into  its  blazing  maw,  each  bearing 
its  quota  of  units  of  energy,  and  there  issue  so  many  units  of  ir- 
resistible power.  But  in  the  process,  many  of  those  units  of 
energy,  for  all  useful  purposes  are  lost.  Into  our  colleges  have 
gone  the  gifts  of  philanthropy,  the  love  of  alumni,  the  labor  of 
years,  the  devotion  of  lives;  and  the  result  has  been  irresistible 
power,  power  that  has  driven  away  the  mists  of  superstition, 
power  that  has  forwarded  the  cause  of  civilization  as  surely  as 
it  has  been  forwarded  by  the  fiery  steed  of  the  steel  highway. 
The  fact  yet  remains  that  this  power  might  well  be  greater. 

Recently  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering 
Education  has  given  us  a  paper  by  Director  Person  of  the  Amos 
Tuck  School  of  Dartmouth  College  on  Academic  Efficiency. 
The  paper  is  a  valuable  one,  but  time  cannot  here  be  taken  to 
give  more  than  a  suggestion  as  to  its  contents.  Professor 
Person's  idea  is  that  the  principles  of  efficiency  engineering 
should  be  applied  as  far  as  possible  to  educational  work,  and, 
in  particular,  in  pursuance  of  this  purpose,  the  duties  of  the 
faculty  should  be  functionalized.    For  instance,  certain  mem- 
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bers  should  do  nothing  but  teach.  Others  would  be  classed  as 
advisers,  their  duties  consisting  in  counseling  and  advising  the 
students  generally  and  having  what  he  terms  "supervision  and 
guidance  in  non-classroom  educative  influences."  With  the 
growth  of  our  institutions  personal  contact  between  faculty  and 
students  has  necessarily  diminished,  and  to  take  its  place 
organization  must  be  brought  in.  There  is  strong  need  for  sta- 
tistical study  in  education,  and  this  can  be  properly  undertaken 
only  by  a  regular  statistical  organization.  Hence  the  need  of  a 
committee  of  the  faculty  whose  duties  will  be  concerned  with 
statistics  alone.  The  average  instructor  is  too  much  burdened 
with  his  own  particular  work  to  give  the  proper  attention  to  the 
study  of  general  educational  problems  and  methods,  Therefore 
this  study  must  be  done  for  him  by  others.  Again,  not  every 
instructor,  however  well  qualified  as  such,  is  temperamentally 
suited  to  act  the  part  of  a  sympathetic  adviser,  and  your  sym- 
pathetic adviser  will  not  in  general  be  successful  as  a  dis- 
ciplinarian. 

Such  are  some  of  Professor  Person's  thoughts.  They  are  in 
line  with  the  ideas  emphasized  by  the  efficiency  writers — one 
set  of  men  to  do  the  thinking  and  planning,  and  another  set  to 
execute  the  work — each  man's  work  functionalized  to  the  last 
extreme  and  his  attention  concentrated  on  a  comparatively  nar 
row  round  of  duties. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  a  paper  from  Professor  Passano 
of  the  Massachusetts  Instute  of  Technology,  attacking,  in  places 
somewhat  humorously,  Professor  Person's  position.    For  in- 
stance, Student  A  consults  Adviser  B,  who  fills  out  a  blank  form 
stating  A's  age,  height,  weight,  his  brachycephicality  or  his 
dolichocephicality,  his  reaction  time,  his  coefficient  of  intelli- 
gence previously  determined  by  the  functionalized  psychomet- 
rist-all  the  scientific  data  of  the  case.    Then  adviser  B,  after 
consulting  his  catalogue  index  and  shuffling  the  cards,  hands  to 
student  A  advice  Dnky  to  be  followed,  if  the  advice  prove  in- 
efficacious, by  discipline  ROd4.    Again,  in  the  former  paper 
it  was  suggested  that  the  principle  of  giving  a  bonus  for  good 
WOrk — one  of  the  tenets  of  modern  efficient  management — 
might  be  given  a  more  extensive  application  in  our  colleges. 
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For  instance,  students  are  spurred  on  to  further  efforts  in  their 
class  work  in  order  to  become  eligible  for  some  college  team. 
Professor  Passauo  in  replying  suggests  the  following  schedule: 

"One  French  verb  for  the  relay  team; 
Two  Latin  verbs  for  the  base-ball  team; 
The  whole  Greek  grammar  for  the  foot  ball  team; 
So  study  boys,  study,  study  with  care, 
In  the  presence  of  the  functional  manageaire." 

I  would  personally  take  a  middle  ground  on  this  question.  In 
the  first  place  the  expense  of  educational  organization  function- 
alized  to  the  last  degree  would  be  prohibitive  to  all  except 
possibly  a  very  few  institutions.  To  do  Professsor  Person 
justice,  1  understand  that  his  plan  refers  to  such.  But  the 
smaller  colleges  we  must  and  will  have.  Let  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  efficiency  engineering  be  applied  to  educational  work, 
but  do  not  make  an  automaton  of  the  college  professor.  It  is 
not  desirable  for  college  life  and  practical  life  to  be  reduced 
to  an  absolutely  common  denominator,  and  if  so  reduced,  the 
former,  for  both  faculty  and  students,  would  lose  half  its  zest 
and  flavor;  and  even  if  it  were  entirely  desirable,  it  is  perhaps 
not  entirely  possible. 

I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  well  for  Professor  X,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  to  receive  a  letter  from  the  committee  on  Y's 
and  Z's  stating  that  the  statistics  showed  that  more  efficiency 
could  be  obtained  by  radical  changes  in  his  methods,  thereby 
compelling  him  to  alter  his  very  habits  of  thought.  I 
do  not  believe  this  would  be  advisable  for  the  average  Profes- 
sor X.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  behooves  Professor  X  to  be 
keenly  interested  in  all  things  that  tend  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  his  work,  and  to  search  for  and  welcome  with  an  open  mind 
any  suggestions  that  may  arise  as  the  result  of  the  study  and 
scientific  investigation  of  the  committee  on  Y's  and  Z's. 

My  thesis  then  is  the  simple  one  that  it  is  our  duty  as  edu- 
cators to  endeavor  always  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  our  work. 
We  are  working  perhaps  at  the  thirty  odd  per  cent  efficiency 
of  the  railroad  locomotive.  We  want  the  ninety  odd  per  cent 
efficiency  of  the  hydraulic  turbine. 
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To  improve  our  efficiency  we  must  know  very  definitely  the 
purpose  of  our  work.  The  more  clearly  and  definitely  this 
purpose  is  defined,  and  the  more  often  we  are  reminded  of  it 
until  its  clear  cut  and  continual  appreciation  becomes  a  habit 
of  our  lives,  the  more  efficient  we  shall  be. 

This  purpose  of  a  general  college  course  I  take  to  be  three- 
fold. There  are  certain  facts  in  science,  philosophy,  and  his- 
tory that  every  educated  person  should  know,  certain  names 
and  works  in  literature  with  which  he  should  become  familiar. 
The  college  must  supplement  the  work  of  the  secondary  schools 
in  teaching  him  these  facts.    It  must  give  him  objective  culture. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  general  college  course  is  the  im- 
provement of  the  student,  mentally,  morally,  and  physically. 
The  teaching  him  to  move,  think,  and  live  correctly.  The  as- 
sisting him  to  have  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  The  giving 
to  him  what  may  be  classed  as  subjective  culture. 

The  third  purpose  of  the  general  college  course,  let  me  say  it 
frankly,  is  to  give  the  student  a  good  time,  a  time  that  in  his 
later  years  he  will  be  glad  to  remember,  a  time  that  will  make 
him  love  his  alma  mater  with  the  kind  of  love  that  does  not  ask 
the  reason  why.  Years  ago  in  Roanoke  College  I  learned  that 
the  Epicureans  held  that  pleasure,  not  the  greatest  good,  was 
still  a  good.  A  sane  bit  of  philosophy,  surely,  that.  With 
Epicurus  I  would  say  that  pleasure,  and  by  this  I  mean  the 
simple  pleasure  that  in  its  train  brings  to  the  thinking  man  no 
sense  of  duties  unfulfilled,  is  worth  while. 

In  a  conversation  with  one  of  my  students  the  talk  turned  on 
the  amount  of  time  that  college  men  give  to  affairs  outside  of 
their  regular  college  work.  "But,"  the  student  said,  "I  be- 
lieve that  a  man  gets  as  much  out  of  those  outside  affairs  as  he 
does  out  of  his  classes,"  and  that  remark  has  given  me  food  for 
thought  ever  since.  Life  is  short  and  time  is  fleeting,  and  a 
man's  youth  passes  away  never  to  return.  We  must  not  allow 
the  one  thing  to  infringe  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  other,  but 
for  a  man's  pleasure,  of  the  right  kind,  there  is  a  time,  as  well 
as  for  his  work. 

Possibly  the  majority  of  our  American  students — oertainly  a 
very  large  number  of  them — think  of  the  college  mainly  as  a 
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means  to  enable  them  eventually  better  to  support  themselves. 
This  condition  has  been  forced  upon  the  colleges.  It  has  been 
a  case  of  demand  and  supply,  and  since  the  demand  has  existed 
it  is  well  that  utilitarian  and  semi-utilitarian  courses  have  been 
introduced.  I  am  not  of  course  referring  to  professional 
schools,  which  while  insisting  on  elevated  professional  and 
ethical  standards,  should  still  be  frankly  utilitarian.  Profess- 
ional courses  have  a  strongly  cultural  effect — I  am  here  using 
the  word  "cultural"  in  its  most  general  aud  ordinary  accepta- 
tion— but  with  them  this  general  culture  is  and  should  be  a  by- 
product. 

With  a  full  realization  of  the  amount  of  good  that  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  introduction  of  utilitarian  ideals  into  our 
general  college  courses,  I  would  be  the  last  to  criticise  this 
movement.  But  I  am  nevertheless  convinced  that  the  highest 
ideals  of  general  education  are  not  utilitarian.  "Education  for 
efficiency  must  not  be  materialistic,  prosaic  or  utilitarian;  it 
must  be  idealistic,  humane,  and  passionate,  or  it  will  not  win 
its  goal"  says  President  Eliot. 

However,  whether  the  college  course  is  or  is  not  untilitarian, 
its  three-fold  aim  remains.  We  must  teach  our  students  facts, 
we  must  train  their  minds  and  bodies,  and  we  must  provide  for 
their  comfort  and  happiness. 

Centering  our  attention  upon  the  first  of  this  trinity  of  pur- 
poses we  may  consider  what  facts  are  to  be  taught.  The  more 
important  ones  are  not  difficult  to  enumerate,  and  probably  any 
group  of  educated  men,  if  called  on  individually  to  make  lists, 
would  in  the  main  agree.  Concerning  the  less  important  facts 
there  is  bound  to  be  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  that  there  should  be  complete  agreement  among 
educators  as  to  all  the  facts  that  an  educated  man  should  know 
and  all  the  literature  with  which  he  should  be  familiar.  There 
will  be  practical  agreement  in  the  more  important  matters,  and 
the  average  college  professor  is  amply  competent  to  select  the 
leading  facts  and  principles  of  his  particular  subject.  We  are 
here  concerned  with  efficiency,  and  I  hold  that  it  is  not  so  much 
the  question  what  these  facts  are — provided  they  are  as  few  as 
possible  consistent  with  an  adequate  treatment  of  the  subject 
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for  persons  not  in  general  in  training  for  specialization — as  that 
they  should  be  clearly  and  continually  defined  as  such.  A  stu- 
dent having  taken  a  course  with  Professor  X  ought  to  be  able 
to  say  to  a  student  entering  the  same  course,  "There  are  these 
three,  or  six,  or  ten  things  that  Professor  X  will  insist  on  your 
knowing,  and  if  you  do  not  learn  them,  be  your  knowledge  of 
the  remainder  of  the  subject  what  it  may,  he  will  never  give 
you  a  passing  grade."  As  a  well-known  man  once  put  it  to  me, 
"In  every  subject  there  are  some  details  on  which  the  student 
should  be  expected  to  make  100  per  cent." 

But  the  college  also,  in  order  to  be  most  efficient,  must  have 
its  general  purpose  crystallized  into  definite  details.  As  a 
homely  illustration,  the  average  citizen  one  meets  on  the  street 
uses  grammatical  English.  But  1  have  known  a  few  college 
graduates  who  did  not.  At  Annapolis  a  student  may  pass  all 
his  examinations,  but  the  school  retains  the  privilege  of  dis- 
missing him  on  the  ground  of  general  unfitness  for  the  service. 
Shall  the  American  college  make  the  grammatical  use  of  the 
English  language  a  prerequisite  for  the  receipt  of  its  diploma? 

As  another  illustration  of  a  simple  but  very  definite  purpose 
let  us  take  the  case  of  the  drawings  made  in  an  engineering 
school.  Draftsmen,  like  poets  and  spellers,  are  born,  not  made, 
but  it  is  a  very  important  matter  for  your  engineering  graduate 
to  be  at  least  reasonably  competent  to  handle  his  drafting 
tools.  Let  us  not  be  afraid  of  destroying  individuality  by  a 
system  of  hard  and  fast  regulation.  If  your  student  has  in- 
dividuality it  will  come  to  the  front  in  spite  of  anything  you 
may  do;  and  if  he  lacks  individuality  he  can  best  be  given  it  by 
continually  holding  before  him  the  individuality  and  character 
of  your  own  system.  Too  much  red  tape  is  bad  enough,  but  an 
entire  lack  of  it  is  worse  by  far. 

With  our  purposes  clearly  and  definitely  established,  we 
must  turn  our  attention  to  ascertaining  the  best  means  for 
their  accomplishment.  And  it  is  here  that  we  may  profitably 
refer  to  the  principles  of  efficiency  engineering,  as  well  as  to  the 
principles  of  that  other  science  which  leads  to  accomplishment 
through  knowledge — the  science  of  pedagogy.  Former  Dean 
Shepard  of  Syracuse,  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  Society  for 
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the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education,  states  that  the  edu- 
cator who  attempts  to  apply  the  principles  of  efficiency  to  the 
work  of  the  college  finds  himself  in  the  thick  of  problems  of 
psychology  and  pedagogy,  and  he  adds:  "Considering  that  all 
teaching  is  an  application  of  these  two  sciences,  it  has  ever  since 
seemed  to  me  strange  that  from  my  first  day  as  a  young  instructor 
I  was  not  placed  under  their  guidance,  for  it  is  self-evident  that 
there  can  be  no  efficient  teaching  except  in  obedience  to  their 
laws.,, 

While  the  science  itself  of  efficiency  engineering  is  con- 
vincing, the  statement  of  its  principles  as  given  by  some  of  its 
leading  exponents  are  not  to  me  entirely  satisfying.  Let  me 
abbreviate  Mr.  Taylor's  "Four  Elements  of  Scientific  Manage- 
ment/' First,  the  development  by  the  management  of  the 
science  of  the  work  with  full  standardization  of  all  things  con. 
nected  with  it.  Second,  The  selection  and  training  of  the 
workers,  with  elimination  of  the  unfit  and  unwilling.  Third, 
bringing  the  first-class  workman  and  the  science  together 
through  the  help  of  the  management  and  by  a  system  of  re- 
wards. Fourth,  an  equal  division  of  responsibility  between 
the  workmen  and  the  management,  that  is,  co-operation. 

In  statement  these  are  not  broad  enough  for  our  present  pur. 
pose.  What  becomes  of  value  is  rather  what  we  read  between 
the  lines;  what  we  learn  from  the  application  rather  than  from 
the  statement.  Let  me  interpret  what  I  believe  to  be  the  es- 
sence of  efficiency  by  saying  that,  broadly  speaking,  there  is 
just  one  best  way  of  doing  any  task,  and  that  the  knowledge  of 
this  one  best  way  comes  not  in  haphazard  fashion,  but  from  the 
study  of  all  past  experience  formulated  into  a  science. 

As  to  matters  of  detail,  these  must  be  determined  by  in- 
dividuals and  by  individual  institutions.  But  I  submit  that  the 
keeping  of  the  clear  cut  purpose  continually  before  the  student, 
and  co-operation,  are  two  essential  elements.  To  return  to  our 
homely  illustration — the  case  of  the  student  lacking  in  gram- 
mar. As  a  matter  of  course  his  exercises  will  be  corrected  by 
the  English  department.  But  suppose  that  the  same  favor  is 
done  for  him  in  ordinary  conversation  by  the  professors  of 
chemistry,  history,  and  mathematics;  in  short  by  all  the  faculty 
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members  with  whom  he  may  have  any  dealings.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  take  long  for  two  things  to  happen.  In  the  first  place 
he  would  learn,  never  to  forget,  at  least  one  of  the  aims  of  his 
college  course.  In  the  second  place,  that  aim,  in  his  instance, 
would  soon  be  accomplished. 

Again,  if  I  may  use  a  word  sanctioned  by  high  public 
authority,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  reasonably  agree  that  it  is 
neither  necessary,  advisable,  nor  right,  to  "mollycoddle"  our 
students  mentally.  Rules  should  be  made  with  deliberation,  care, 
and  mature  thought,  and  when  once  made  should  be  enforced. 
Exceptions  may  necessarily  occur;  but  they  should  be  extreme- 
ly rare.  To  me  it  seems  the  most  unkind  thing  to  a  student  to 
allow  him  to  break  a  well-known  rule,  and  then,  on  some  pre- 
text or  other,  escape  the  consequences  of  his  action.  That  is 
not  training  him  for  life,  and  letting  him  take  his  medicine  is 
the  only  way  to  make  of  him  a  man. 

Finally  let  me  add  that  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  main 
purpose  of  the  college  is  to  teach.  President  Stanley  Hall  says 
that  "The  highest  standpoint  from  which  any  human  institu- 
tion can  be  judged  is  a  pedagogic  or  pragmatic  one."  I  know 
some  men — college  professors — who  seem  to  feel  that  their  lives 
are  burdens  because  they  have  to  teach.  Their  cry  is  always 
for  more  time  for  research,  for  private  study,  for  writing. 
The  field  of  research  is  a  lofty  one,  and  I  am  in  full  sympathy 
with  those  who  delve  into  the  unknown  depths  of  science  in 
the  effort  to  discover  facts  and  principles  that  will  be  of  service 
to  humanity.  And  it  is  well,  nay  more,  it  is  necessary, 
that  our  colleges  should  foster  the  spirit  of  research,  because  it 
is  to  the  colleges  and  to  the  college  men  that,  for  advancement  of 
this  kind,  the  world  must  look.  But  the  field  of  instruction  is 
also  worthy  of  our  best  thought  and  effort.  And  it  should 
ever  be  esteemed  a  high  privilege  to  teach  the  truth;  that  truth 
which,  whether  found  in  the  noble  hexameters  of  Homeric 
verse,  in  the  abstruse  conceptions  of  the  Germanic  philosophy, 
or  in  the  mathematical  intricacies  of  the  theory  of  the  alternat- 
ing current,  is  still  the  truth  that  makes  men  free. 

There  is  no  war  between  the  practical  and  the  sentimental.  But 
in  this  workaday  world  some  institutions  must  stand  for  ideal- 
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ism,  and  with  others  of  our  alumni  speakers,  I  believe  that 
that  is  a  mission  of  a  college  of  this  kind.  It  is  good  to  learn 
of  the  practical  and  efficient  work  here  being  done,  to  see  these 
new  buildings  and  all  these  other  facilities  for  usefulness.  The 
two  fundamental  principles  of  engineering  design  are  strength 
and  economy.  To  see  a  dollar  wasted  is  grievous  to  the  heart 
of  the  engineer.  One  of  the  leading  efficiency  writers  speaks 
with  sadness  of  money  spent  on  "fanciful  betterments."  But 
here  at  Roanoke  there  are  no  "fanciful"  betterments;  and  as  an 
engineer  I  desire  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  administration, 
that  I  believe  for  every  dollar  you  have  spent  you  have  obtained 
a  dollar's  worth  in  value  received. 

But  if  it  is  good  to  see  these  material  evidences  of  progress, 
it  is  better  still  to  realize  the  spirit  that  has  caused  that  pro 
gress.  Appreciation  of  service  rendered  is  one  of  the  marks  of 
true  greatness.  To  the  students  of  the  present  day  the  names 
of  these  dormitories  may  be  little  more  than  names.  But  to 
those  of  us  of  an  older  generation,  as  we  recall  with  affection 
those  two  well-remembered  figures,  as  we  think  of  the  kindly,  if 
caustic,  wit  of  the  one,  of  the  broad  Christian  benevolence  of 
the  other;  of  the  intellectual  grasp  of  both;  the  names  of  these 
dormitories  bring  that  keen  sense  of  satisfaction  which  ever 
comes  with  the  knowledge  of  gratitude  shown,  of  justice  done. 
And  while  I  speak  of  the  honored  work  of  these  men,  while  I 
congratulate  the  present  administration  on  its  zeal,  its  efficiency, 
its  spirit;  I  would  say  a  word  in  appreciation  of  another  son  of 
Roanoke,  the  true  friend  of  every  man  that  ever  walked  these 
classic  paths;  of  that  former  president  whose  labors  here  for 
twenty-five  years  have  so  much  assisted  in  the  development  of 
this  institution. 

Nearly  a  year  ago,  far  away  from  home,  I  received  a  letter 
inviting  me  to  be  present  on  this  occasion.  And  as  I  read  it 
my  thoughts  went  back  to  the  old  scenes  here,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  I  held  communion  with  the  spirit  itself  of  the  college. 
And  that  spirit,  if  I  understood  aright  its  language,  told  me 
something  of  its  purpose.  To  prove  all  things;  to  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good.  To  think  on  whatsoever  things  are  true, 
whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just  and 
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pure  and  lovely.  Philosophy  and  science  cannot  foretell  the 
future,  but  the  vision  of  faith  is  not  thus  limited,  and  through 
faith  we  know  that  here  will  stand  that  greater  Roanoke, 
greater  in  her  material  prosperity,  greater  in  her  usefulness, 
greater  in  the  efficiency  of  her  idealism,  and  ever  greater  yet 
in  spirit. 

*       *  * 

Korea  and  Christianity 


Graduating  Address  By  Hurn  Joo  Song,  Seoul,  Korea 

In  the  present  generation  Korea  has  two  principal  religions — 
Buddhism  and  Confucianism.  Buddhism  was  introduced  into 
Korea  in  the  early  centuries  of  our  Christian  era  and  Confucian- 
ism followed  soon  after.  Buddhism  was  too  mystical  to  appeal 
to  the  people  in  its  more  philosophic  aspects,  and  so  it  came 
in  only  as  a  fashionable  state  religion.  Its  spectacular  charac- 
ter was  its  chief  recommendation.  Confucianism  on  the  other 
hand  was  too  cold  to  appeal  to  the  emotional  nature,  and  so  be- 
came simply  a  political  system,  the  moral  elements  of  which 
never  found  any  considerable  following  among  the  masses.  But 
both  these  systems  eventually  blended  with  the  original  spirit 
worship  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  composite  religion. 

Strange  to  say  the  purest  religious  notions  which  the  Korean 
possesses  today  is  the  belief  in  Hananim,  a  being  entirely  un- 
connected with  either  of  the  imported  cults.  This  word  Hananim 
is  compounded  of  two  words  meaning  Heaven  and  Master.  The 
Koreans  all  considered  this  being  as  the  supreme  ruler  of  the 
universe.  He  is  entirely  separated  from  and  outside  of  the  cir- 
cle of  the  various  spirits  and  demons  that  are  supposed  to  infest 
all  nature. 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  note  the  difference  in 
the  temperament  of  the  three  northern  peoples  in  Asia,  in  order 
that  we  may  readily  understand  why  Koreans  are  so  ready  to 
receive  Christianity.  The  Japanese  are  a  people  of  sanguine 
temperament.  They  are  quick,  idealistic  and  their  tempera- 
mental sprightliness  approaches  the  verge  of  fickleness.  They 
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often  embark  upon  business  enterprises,  utterly  sanguine  of 
success,  but  without  forecasting  what  they  will  do  in  case  of 
disaster.  The  Chinese,  while  very  superstitious,  is  compara- 
tively phlegmatic.  He  is  careful,  patient  and  content  with 
small  but  steady  gains.  No  one  knows  better  than  he  the  ulti- 
mate evil  results  of  violating  contracts,  while  the  Japanese  is 
inclined  to  break  every  promise  if  it  is  beneficial  to  him.  The 
Japanese  leans  towards  the  idealistic,  while  the  Chinese  leans 
toward  the  utilitarian,  The  temperament  of  the  Koreans  lies 
between  the  two,  even  as  their  country  lies  between  Japan  and 
China.  This  combination  of  qualities  makes  the  Koreans 
rationally  idealistic.  There  is  in  him  a  most  happy  combina- 
tion of  rationality  and  emotionalism.  Let  us  see  how  far  the 
pagan  religions  can  appeal  to  his  temperament. 

The  religions  of  China  were  forced  upon  Korea  irrespective 
of  her  wishes  and  desire.  Confucianism,  while  apparently 
satisfactory  to  a  man  utterly  devoid  of  imagination,  can  be 
nothing  less  than  contemptible  to  a  man  possessed  of  actual 
humor.  Confucianism  is  not  a  religion;  it  is  simply  a  system 
of  patriarchal  law.  Its  entire  lack  of  the  mystical  element  ren- 
ders it  quite  incapable  of  satisfying  the  religious  cravings  of 
such  people  as  the  Koreans.  Buddhism  stands  at  the  opposite 
pole  from  Confucianism.  It  is  the  most  mystical  of  all  cults 
outside  of  the  religion  of  Jesus.  Here  again  the  rational  side 
of  the  Korean  came  into  play.  While  Confucianism  contained 
too  little  mysticism  for  him,  Buddhism  contained  too  much, 
and  so,  while  nominally  accepting  both,  he  made  neither  of  them 
a  part  of  himself.  Both  kinds  were  thrust  upon  him,  but  he 
could  partake  of  neither.    The  sequel  is  very  noteworthy. 

The  Koreans  believed  either  by  instinct  or  reason  that  there 
is  a  Supreme  Being,  who  is  the  maker  of  heaven,  earth,  sun 
and  human  beings,  is  reigning  in  heaven  yet  that  his  nature 
and  character  are  unknown.  He  is  merely  known  as  a  giver  of 
all  human  wants,  rain  and  so  on,  and  was  called  Hananim  until 
He  is  clearly  revealed  to  them  as  the  Father  of  Jesus  through 
the  faithful  missionaries  from  the  West. 

The  Christian  religion  was  introduced  into  Korea  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  about  a  century  ago  aud  by  Protestants  almost 
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three  decadas  before.  The  Catholics  made  a  considerable  ad- 
vance in  spite  of  terrible  persecution,  but  their  progress  was 
slow  compared  with  what  has  been  done  by  Protestants. 

I  make  bold  to  say  that  the  Christian  religion  appeals  per- 
fectly to  the  rationally  emotional  temperament  of  the  Koreans. 
Christianity  is  at  once  the  most  rational  and  the  most  mystical 
of  religions,  and  as  such  is  best  fitted,  humanly  speaking,  to 
appeal  to  this  people.  One  has  but  to  consult  the  records  of 
modern  missions  to  see  what  a  wonderful  work  has  been  done 
in  this  land  by  men  who  are  no  more  and  no  less  devoted  than 
those  at  work  in  other  fields.  Whether  this  theory  is  correct 
or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  Christian  teaching  at  the  hands 
of  the  Protestant  missionaries  was  readily  accepted  by  the 
Koreans,  and  within  a  decade  a  large  portion  of  the  country 
was  dotted  with  Christian  chapels  and  schools,  the  Scriptures 
were  printed,  a  large  Christian  literature  was  published,  and, 
in  every  activity  of  Christian  life,  whether  of  an  evangelistic 
or  philanthropic  nature,  the  foundations  were  laid  for  a  work 
that  should  not  stop  short  of  Christianizing  the  entire  nation. 

No  mission  field  has  yielded  so  large  results  in  so  brief  a 
time  as  the  land  of  Morning  Calm.  In  less  than  thirty  years, 
Korea,  so  recently  the  Hermit  Kingdom,  has  come  to  be  the 
miracle  of  modern  missions,  and  by  every  token  is  soon  to  be 
a  Christian  nation.  The  first  converts  under  the  Presbyterian 
and  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches  in  1888  were  less  than  100. 
In  1910  the  total  number  of  converts  was  over  100,000.  In 
1912  they  claimed  that  there  were  more  than  250,000  Christians 
without  counting  the  Catholics.  Korea  has  several  times  more 
Christians  than  Japan,  although  Christianity  was  introduced 
into  Japan  at  least  a  half  century  earlier. 

God  is  using  Korea  as  a  sort  of  missionary  advertising  agency 
for  the  whole  Far  East.  To  the  once  unvisited  city  of  Seoul 
pilgrims  are  coming  from  all  over  the  world.  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  we  have  visitors  from  Japan,  China,  India,  Australia, 
Europe,  and  America.  They  see  congregations  of  hundreds  of 
people  gathered  in  worship.  What  are  they  talking  about? 
"He  shall  make  us  free,  free  from  sin,  free  from  death,"  and 
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they  all  sing  'Hallelujah.'  The  sightseer  exclaims  at  the  wonder 
of  it  and  passes  on  to  tell  of  the  awakening  in  the  Far  East. 

Few  people  realize  the  important  position  that  Korea  is 
destined  to  occupy  in  the  development  of  the  Asiatic  world. 
As  first  neighbor  to  China  she  will  make  her  influence  upon  that 
country  of  the  greatest  moment.  With  railroads  running  from 
the  Yalu  to  all  large  ports  in  the  Japan  Sea,  Manchuria  will 
find  her  highway  eastward  through  the  Korean -peninsula.  The 
capital  of  Korea  is  nearer  to  the  capitol  of  China  than  Chicago 
is  to  New  York.  That  means  that  any  overwhelming  influence 
which  may  obtain  in  Korea  will  affect  China.  Already  the  line 
of  railroads  reaching  into  Manchuria  is  dotted  with  the  Korean 
Christian  communities  along  the  whole  distance,  and  Christian 
churches  have  been  planted  in  Chinese  territory.  The  great 
revival  which  has  visited  Manchuria  is  known  as  the  Korean 
Revival.  Japanese  Christians  who  witnessed  the  effects  of  the 
revival  on  the  Koreans  were  profoundly  moved  and  impressed 
and  carried  back  the  news  to  Japan  where,  in  several  instances, 
it  resulted  in  quickening  the  Japanese  church. 

There  seem  to  be  four  great  principles  which  underlie  this 
extraordinary  movement  and  which  combine  to  make  the  Korean 
the  wonderful  church  of  modern  times. 

The  first  underlying  principle  seems  to  us  to  be  the  place 
the  Korean  Christians  give  to  the  Bible  as  God's  living  message 
to  them.  The  second  is  the  place  the  Korean  Christians  give  to 
prayer.  The  third  is  the  definite  place  that  theKoreansgive  to  the 
leadership  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  fourth  is  their  devotion  to 
the  missionary  command  of  Jesus.  Their  missionary  spirit  has 
been  shown  in  the  last  several  years  in  their  endeavor  to  give 
out  the  light  they  had  received  to  the  other  peoples.  Korea  is 
the  first  non-Christian  nation  to  send  out  her  missionaries  to 
the  neighboring  islands,  to  China  and  the  Russian  territories 
in  Asia.    They  are  doing  wonderful  work  in  those  places. 

From  every  standpoint,  then,  the  growth  of  the  church  in 
Korea  holds  out  a  bright  promise  of  the  speedy  evangelization 
of  this  people,  as  well  as  of  the  establishment  of  a  sure  vantage- 
ground  for  the  Christianization  of  the  Far  East. 
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The  Work  of  Roanoke  College  for  Women 


The  recent  commencement  marks  the  close  of  the  work  in  the 
education  of  young  women  that  the  college  has  been  doing  for 
nearly  twenty-five  years.  A  brief  review  of  this  work  at  this 
time,  therefore,  seems  appropriate. 

The  first  girls  admitted  were  the  daughters  of  President 
Bittle.  They  recited  with  the  regular  classes  but  neither  of 
them  completed  the  course.  Some  years  elapsed  before  one  of 
the  professors,  in  1890,  asked  that  his  daughter  might  take 
some  work  with  the  Junior  class.  He  plead  the  precedent  of 
Dr.  Bittle.  The  faculty  took  the  matter  into  grave  considera- 
tion and  after  several  weeks  decided  that,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  as  a  special  privilege  the  daughters  of 
the  professors  would  be  admitted.  The  rule  was  extended  to 
the  wives  of  instructors,  and  the  wife  of  one  of  the  instructors 
recently  married  was  enrolled.  A  grand-daughter  of  one  of 
the  Trustees  asked  the  same  privilege,  and  the  rule  was  am- 
plified so  as  to  include  families  of  members  of  the  Board. 
These  young  ladies  were  not  catalogued.  In  the  catalogue  of 
'93-'94,  however,  there  were  six  and  they  are  enrolled  at  the 
end  of  the  list  under  the  head  of  "Special  Students".  Two 
of  them  won  first  distinction.  In  the  catalogue  of  '94-'95,  their 
names  appear  under  the  same  head  of  special  students  but  it 
was  more  fully  particularized  by  the  sub- heading,  "Not  candi- 
dates for  graduation."  The  number  had  grown  to  nine.  Two 
completed  the  course  and  were  given  certificates  to  that  effect. 
Four  won  first  distinction.  Three  of  them  were  not  residents 
of  Salem.  The  two  who  were  practical,  if  not  nominal,  grad- 
uates were  called  to  chairs  in  Elizabeth  College.  One  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  candidate  for  the  Ph.  D.  degree  in  Pennsylvania 
College  and  duly  won  the  degree.  In  '95-'96  the  young  ladies 
were  catalogued  with  the  regular  classes.  From  that  time,  they 
were  allowed  to  compete  for  prizes.  From  the  beginning,  they 
did  the  same  work  the  young  men  did  and  were  treated  in  the 
class-room  just  as  the  young  men  were.    They  were  exempted 
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only  from  physiology  because  the  professor  refused  to  under- 
take to  teach  the  subject  to  a  mixed  class.  They  were  never 
members  of  the  literary  societies. 

During  the  twenty-four  years  that  the  work  continued,  fifty- 
three  completed  the  A.  B.  course  and  were  given  certificates 
without  the  degree.  Thirty-nine  of  these  were  from  Salem, 
eight  from  Roanoke  City,  and  six  from  other  sections  of  Vir- 
ginia. Fourteen  completed  the  A.  M.  course.  Five  others 
were  given  certificates  for  work  done  in  absentia.  In  the  busi  - 
ness department  there  were  eighteen  who  were  given  certifi- 
cates. In  addition  to  those  who  completed  these  courses,  there 
were  a  considerable  number,  perhaps  forty,  who  did  not  grad- 
uate. Some  finished  the  Junior  year  and  some  were  enrolled 
as  *  'Partial  Students''.  Of  the  whole  number  not  more  than 
three  or  four  left  the  college  to  go  to  other  institutions.  This 
is  the  more  remarkable  because  we  gave  no  music  nor  drawing, 
nor  any  of  the  special  courses  given  in  schools  established  for 
young  ladies.  The  largest  enrollment  was  thirty-six  in  190*7-8. 
The  average  for  ten  years  was  twenty-five. 

While  doing  this  important  work,  the  college  strongly  pro- 
tested against  being  ranked  among  eo-educational  institutions. 
It  was  opposed  to  the  co  educational  principle.  But  here  in 
its  own  community  were  a  large  number  of  girls  who  could  not 
or  would  not  go  to  the  best  colleges  for  women.  They  asked 
it  as  a  special  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  take  work  with  our 
regular  classes.  Without  it,  they  would  never  get  this  higher 
education.  We  have  seen  the  extreme  caution  of  the  college 
in  granting  their  request.  As  we  look  back  across  the  years  in 
the  light  of  this  noble  work  that  has  been  accomplished,  the 
hesitation  is  unwarranted.  The  girls  made  good  use  of  the 
opportunity.  The  distinction  rolls  are  always  swelled  by  their 
names.  In  several  classes  they  were  leaders,  and  in  almost 
every  class  they  are  found  near  the  top.  Many  of  them  have 
been  eminently  successful  teachers  in  colleges  and  high  schools, 
some  of  them  have  held  responsible  business  positions,  and 
some  of  them  are  heads  of  refined  and  happy  homes.  We 
were  often  asked  why  we  did  not  graduate  them  with  degrees 
and  were  often  told  that  it  was  a  downright  injustice  that  we 
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did  not.  We  always  answered  that  we  had  not  solicited  them, 
that  they  got  all  they  were  promised,  that  if  they  wanted  de- 
grees they  knew  when  they  entered  they  would  not  get  them, 
and  we  plead  not  guilty  to  the  charge.  Our  certificates  were 
as  good  as  diplomas.  One  young  lady  is  now  at  Columbia 
University  in  the  A.  M.  course  who  was  admitted  on  her  cer- 
tificate. There  is  another  at  the  University  of  Indiana  who 
has  taken  her  A.  M.  in  one  year.  All  of  them  rank  as  A.  B.'s 
in  all  educational  circles.  They  have  everywhere  proved 
themselves  worthy,  and  Roanoke  College  is  proud  of  her 
daughters  as  well  as  of  her  sons.  But  as  our  course  is  design- 
ed for  men,  and  not  for  women,  and  as  the  sohores  of  the  two 
sexes  are  different,  we  welcome  Roanoke  Woman's  College, 
which  proposes  to  work  more  specifically  for  the  higher  ed- 
ucation of  women  than  we  have  ever  proposed  to  do.  We  are 
glad  of  the  opportunity  we  have  had  for  this  particular  service 
but  we  rejoice  in  the  presence  of  a  sister  institution  which  seeks 
much  larger  things  in  this  special  work.  Henceforth  Roanoke 
College  will  be  open  for  men  only. 

L.  A.  F. 
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The  faculty  will  look  back  upon  the  session  just  closed  as  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory  in  the  history  of  the  college.  While 
the  enrolment  was  not  the  highest,  there  was  an  increase  over 
the  previous  session.  The  personal  conduct  of  the  students  was 
perhaps  the  best  in  years,  and  the  relation  of  professors  and 
students  was  never  more  pleasant.  A  wholesome  atmosphere 
of  work  prevailed,  but  the  miscellaneous  interests  of  student- 
life  were  not  neglected.  High  standards  were  insisted  upon  in 
athletics  and  the  victories  won  were  felt  to  be  clean-cut  and 
honorable.  The  intercollegiate  contest  in  debate,  established 
the  previous  year  and  continued  this,  brought  zest  and  profit 
not  only  to  those  who  participated  in  it,  but  to  the  students  in 
general.  The  marked  interest  in  music  this  year  is  commented 
upon  elsewhere.  What  with  the  session's  good  work  and  good 
feeling  and  better  living  conditions  made  possible  by  the  new 
dormitories,  we  look  forward  to  next  session  with  every  hope 
that  it  will  be  even  better  than  the  one  just  ended. 

In  line  with  the  thoughts  suggested  in  the  last  paragraph 
were  the  sentiments  expressed  on  "College  Night,"  which  has 
now  become  a  permanent  function  at  Roanoke.  It  was  held 
this  year  in  the  College  Commous  on  the  evening  of  May  13. 
After  refreshments  were  served,  the  evening  was  given  over  to 
music,  speeches,  and  good  fellowship.  President  Morehead 
acted  as  toastmaster  and  the  following  responded  to  toasts: 

J.  H.  Fallweil,  "Our  Winning  Teams." 

E.  K.  Kane,  "The  Impressions  of  a  'Rat.'" 

Prof.  D.  R.  Carpenter,  "The  Session's  Work." 

Leo  Denit,  "Outside  the  Curriculum." 

Theodore  Bacheler,  "The  Seniors." 

J.  W.  Campbell,  "Good  Resolutions." 

J.  E.  Davis,  "The  Coming  Session." 

The  musio,  which  was  furnished  by  the  Glee  Club,  was 
excellent  and  appropriate,  the  speeches  were  happy,  and  the 
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evening  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  really  delightful 
events  of  the  session. 

*  *  * 

During  Commencement  a  gentleman  from  New  England,  who 
came  to  be  present  at  his  son's  graduation,  remarked  upon  the 
extremely  low  cost  of  living  at  Roanoke  College  as  compared 
with  most  northern  institutions.  "I  have  made  a  close  calcu- 
lation," he  said,  "and  I  find  my  son's  entire  course  at  Roanoke 
has  cost  him  but  little  more  than  a  single  year  would  have  cost 
him  at  Yale,  my  own  alma  mater."  And  while  entirely  loyal 
to  Yale,  he  felt  that  he  had  not  done  unwisely  in  sending  him 
to  the  smaller  institution,  not  merely  for  financial  reasons,  but 
because  of  the  special  advantages  that  may  be  found  here.  The 
simpler  life,  the  more  democratic  ideals,  the  closer  personal 
touch  of  students  with  professors,  the  relatively  larger  unit  that 
each  student  forms  in  the  general  body,  and  the  greater  respon- 
sibilities that  come  to  him  in  consequence — all  these  things  go 
far  to  counter-balance  mere  size  and  magnificent  equipment. 
And  when  the  smaller  institution  maintains  high  standards  of 
scholarship  and  puts  its  service  within  reach  of  the  boy  with 
moderate  means,  it  still  more  convincingly  demonstrates  its 
right  to  live  and  flourish. 

*  *  * 

Friends  of  the  college  will  observe  the  improved  appearance 
this  year  of  the  catalogue  number  of  the  Bulletin  and  its  in- 
creased size.  Its  contents  have  been  thoroughly  revised  by 
the  committee  in  charge  and  much  of  the  matter  re-written. 
The  constantly  advancing  standard  of  the  college  and  its  higher 
entrance  requirements  have  made  necessary  a  restatement  of 
many  courses  and  a  clearer  exhibit  of  entrance  conditions.  We 
believe  that  prospective  students  will  find  these  so  fully  stated 
that  they  will  be  saved  practically  all  correspondence  on  the 
subject  with  the  college  authorities. 

*  *  * 

"Roentgen  Rays,"  the  college  annual,  was  issued  a  few 
weeks  before  the  close  of  the  session.  The  editors  deserve 
great  credit  for  the  conscientious  work  put  upon  it  and  for  the 
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attractive  volume  they  have  issued.  In  general  make-up  it  is 
perhaps  the  best  that  has  so  far  appeared.  It  contains  numerous 
poems,  stories  and  sketches  of  college  life,  and  is  illustrated  by 
pen  and  ink  drawings  and  by  photographic  cuts  of  college 
organizations,  faculty,  individual  students,  etc.  The  editorial 
staff  was  composed  as  follows: 

L.  A.  Denit,  editor-in-chief;  J.  H.  Fallwell,  assistant  editor- 
in-chief;  G.  H.  Wyse,  literary  editor;  C.  T.  Herndon,  art  editor; 
J.  W.  Campbell,  athletic  editor;  H.  L.  Webb,  diarist; 
J.  T.  Anderson,  on  organizations;  P.  T.  Wright,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  C.  A.  Linn,  business  manager;  Fred  Broad,  assistant 
business  manager;  W.  F.  Stickle  and  D.  M.  Zirkle,  other 
assistants. 

* .      *  * 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  that  adds  more  to  the  pleasure  and 
profit  of  student  life  outside  of  the  curriculum  than  musical 
organizations.  Not  only  do  they  contribute  much  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  students  and  friends  of  the  college,  but  they  serve 
as  one  of  the  indications  of  the  condition  of  the  internal  health 
of  the  student  body,  and  they  help  to  form,  as  it  were,  the 
pulse  of  student  life. 

During  the  past  session  the  students  of  Roanoke  College  have 
maintained  successfully  a  glee  club  and  an  orchestra.  Early  in 
the  session  a  glee  club,  under  the  directorship  of  Prof.  G.  G. 
Peery,  was  organized  and  weekly  practices  were  held.  As  a 
result  of  this  faithful  work  a  concert  program  was  prepared  and 
two  successful  performances  were  given,  one  in  Wytheville, 
Va.,  and  one  in  Marion,  Va.  In  addition  to  this  the  club  fur- 
nished music  for  several  college  functions,  including  exercises 
on  Alumni  morning  of  commencement  and  the  Alumni  dinner. 

For  several  years  Roanoke  College  has  had  a  successful  or- 
chestra, but  perhaps  it  has  accomplished  more  during  the  past 
session  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Marvin  W.  Krieger  than 
ever  before.  Its  work  has  indeed  been  a  credit  to  the  college. 
Two  concerts  were  given  in  Salem  which  were  very  much  en- 
joyed by  large  audiences.  All  of  the  orchestra  music  for  com- 
mencement this  year  was  furnished  by  the  college  orchestra. 
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In  this  connection  might  also  be  mentioned  the  work  of  the 
choir  of  College  Church  and  of  the  Salem  Choral  Society,  since 
both  of  these  organizations  were  composed  to  a  considerable 
extent  of  members  of  the  faculty  and  students  of  Roanoke  Col- 
lege. These  organizations  were  directed  by  Miss  Nelle  Hart- 
man,  teacher  of  Voice  in  Roanoke  Woman's  College,  and  to 
her  faithful  and  efficient  work  is  due  to  a  large  extent  the  high 
merit  of  their  performances.  Especial  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  excellent  music  furnished  on  commencement  Sunday  by 
College  Church  Choir.  The  character  of  this  music  and  the 
manner  of  its  rendition  contributed  much  to  the  services  of 
that  day. 

#       *  * 

At  the  First  Educational  Conference  arranged  by  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  United  Synod,  held  at  Hickory,  N.  C, 
June  17-18,  Roanoke  College  was  represented  by  Rev,  A.  D. 
R.  Hancher,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  President  J.  A. 
Morehead  and  Dr.  L.  A.  Fox,  of  the  faculty.  A  number  of 
Roanoke  men  took  part  in  this  important  gathering  of  educa- 
tors, representing  ten  institutions.  President  R.  A.  Goodman, 
'06,  of  Mont  Amoena  Seminary,  read  a  paper  on  "Church  Col- 
lege Courses,  How  Far  Extended  Should  They  Be?"  Dr.  Chas. 
B.  King,  '83,  President  of  Elizabeth  College,  presented  a  paper 
on  "What  Constitutes  an  Acceptable  Bachelor's  Degree?" 
President  Jno.  C.  Peery,'00,  of  Roanoke  Woman's  College,  gave 
a  paper  on  "How  Can  the  Religious  Element  Be  Made 
Real  and  Effective?"  Dr.  J.  A.  Morehead,  '89,  of  Roanoke 
College,  delivered  an  address  on  "The  Place  of  the  Church 
School  in  the  Educational  Work  of  the  Republic."  Dr  R.  L. 
Fritz,  ex-'88,  President  of  Lenoir  College,  spoke  on  "The 
Future  of  the  Denominational  School".  Dr.  L.  A.  Fox,  '68, 
read  a  paper  on  "Do  We  Have  too  many  Schools  in  the  United 
Synod?"  Other  valuable  papers  were  presented.  Five  of  the 
ten  institutions  represented  at  the  Conference  have  Roanoke 
men  as  presidents. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  United 
Synod  shall  seek  membership  in  the  Council  of  Church  Boards 
of  Education  in  the  United  States  of  America.    This  meeting 
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of  representative  men,  who  are  interested  in  the  cause  of 
Christian  education,  is  significant  and  important  in  that  it 
probably  marks  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  such  conferences 
and  in  that  its  motive  is  unity  of  effort  and  co-operation  to  the 
end  of  increasing  efficiency. 

vf  *  * 

A  volume  entitled  i 'Studies  in  the  American  Revolution," 
comprising  eight  typewritten  essays  bound  together,  has  been 
prepared  by  the  advanced  history  class  conducted  by  Prof.  J.  G. 
Randall.  These  studies  represent  original  investigation  based 
on  the  sources,  and  prepared  with  careful  attention  to  the 
canons  of  historical  scholarship.  The  volume  includes  the 
following  titles:  G.  H.  Wyse,  "The  Political  Doctrines  of 
Harrington  and  Locke;"  C.  J.  Gose,  "The  Declaration  of 
Independence;"  J.  VV.  Campbell,  "Patriot  Organizations;" 
L.  M.  Crabtree,  "Military  Beginnings  of  the  Revolution;" 
P.  T.  Wright,  "The  Treatment  of  Loyalists  during  the 
Revolution;"  H.  F.  Davis,  "The  French  Alliance;"  H.J.  Song, 
"Relations  between  Prussia  and  America  during  the 
Revolution." 

*       *  * 

Prof.  J.  G.  Randall  has  recently  published  a  syllabus  for  a 
course  in  European  History  since  1815,  which  consists  of 
twenty-five  lecture  outlines.  The  syllabus  is  designed  for  large 
college  classes,  and  has  been  used  this  year  by  the  class  in 
general  European  history. 

•x-       *  # 

The  annual  track  and  field  meet  was  held  on  the  athletic 
field  on  June  8th.  A  large  number  of  men  took  part  in  the 
event  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  successful  meets  held  in  years. 
Owing  to  the  condition  of  the  field  the  dashes  were  not  quite  up 
to  the  records  formerly  made,  but  in  jumping  all  old  records 
were  broken.  In  the  running  high  jump  Tiffany  set  a  new 
record  of  five  feet  five  inches,  and  in  the  standing  high  Painter 
set  a  new  record  of  four  feet  four  inches. 

The  medal  for  the  best  all-around  athlete  was  won  by 
H.  M.  Painter,  Troutville,  Va.,  with  thirty-two  points  to  his 
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credit.  R.  H.  Duncan,  of  Chilhowie,  ran  a  close  second  with 
twenty-eight  points. 

A  large  number  of  visitors  and  friends  attended  the  meet. 

*  *  * 

During  the  present  session  the  Roanoke  College  Debate 
Council  was  organized  with  the  following  officers:  Theodore 
Bacheler,  president;  H.  L.  Webb,  vice-president;  J.  L.  Yost, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  Dr.  J.  G.  Randall,  faculty  member. 
The  object  of  the  Council  was  to  foster  interest  in  debate  and 
in  particular  to  arrange  contests  with  other  colleges  in  the  state 
of  similar  rank.  Acting  with  the  Debate  Council  of  Randolph- 
Macon  College,  a  joint  debate  was  arranged  with  that  institution 
to  take  place  at  Salem  on  April  17.  The  speakers  representing 
Roanoke  were  Messrs.  I.A.Harvey  and  J.L.Yost;  those  represent- 
ing Randolph-Macon  were  Messrs.  W.  S.  Deyerle  and  D.  L.  Sny- 
der. The  question  debated  was,  "Resolved, That  the  United  States 
Should  Give  the  Philippine  Islands  Their  Independence  Within 
Eight  Years."  The  contest  was  highly  creditable  to  both  sides, 
but  the  victory  was  awarded  to  Roanoke  by  the  judges, 
Hon.  R.  H.  Willis,  Judge  R.  C.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Whitewell 
Coxe,  all  of  Roanoke  City.  The  award  carried  with  it  a  trophy, 
a  handsome  silver  loving  cup.  At  commencement  this  was 
formally  presented  to  the  Trustees  of  Roanoke  College  by  the 
Debate  Council,  and  will  be  debated  for  annually  if  suitable 
arrangements  can  be  made. 

*  *  * 

Reference  was  made  in  the  February  Bulletin  to  the  un- 
usually successful  season  enjoyed  by  the  football  team  of  the 
college.  But  it  remained  for  the  basketball  team  to  establish 
a  record  that  is  unparalleled  in  recent  years  at  Roanoke.  So 
skillful  and  aggressive  was  the  quint  that  every  team  met  on 
Virginia  territory  went  down  in  defeat.  When  it  is  stated 
that  Roanoke  defeated  Richmond  College,  Randolph-Macon, 
Emory  and  Henry  in  two  games,  V.  P.  I.  in  two  games,  A.  and 
M.  of  N.  C,  Elon,  Guilford,  Maryville  College,  and  Virginia 
Christian  College  in  two  games,  in  many  cases  by  large  scores, 
some  idea  is  given  of  the  superior  character  of  the  team.  This 
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record  not  only  unquestionably  gave  Roanoke  the  collegiate 
championship  of  Virginia  but  placed  her  team  among  the 
foremost  of  Southern  quints.  The  fine  character  of  the  men, 
their  determined  spirit,  and  their  fairness  in  play  were  sources 
of  particular  gratification  to  the  entire  college  community. 
The  following  was  the  personnel  of  the  team:  E.  B.  Bonham, 
'15,  Ohilhowie;  J.  P.  Moore,  '15,  Timberville;  H.  M.  Painter, 
'16,  Troutville;  R.  H.  Duncan,  '16,  Chilhowie;  F.  S.  Tavenner, 
Jr.,  '16,  Woodstock;  and  W.  L.  Brown,  '17,  Roanoke. 

*  *  * 

Among  the  Roanoke  men  who  will  take  university  work  next 
session,  the  following  have  received  appointments  to  special 
scholarships:  H.  J.  Song,  '14,  Princeton  University;  J.  H. 
Fallwell,  '14,  University  of  Chicago;  Harry  Johnson,  '12,  Johns 
Hopkins. 

*  * 

Prof.  D.  R.  Carpenter,  of  the  faculty,  will  spend  the  summer 
session  in  special  work  at  the  University  of  Chicago;  Dr.  H.  T. 
Hildreth  will  be  at  Stamford,  Conn.;  Prof.  G.  G.  Peery  will 
engage  in  research  work  at  the  biological  laboratory  of  the 
Brooklyn  Institute,  Cold  Springs  Harbor,  Long  Island;  Dr.  J. 
G.  Randall  will  spend  the  summer  in  the  Middle  West.  The 
other  members  of  the  faculty  will  be  absent  from  Salem  during 
part  of  vacation. 

*  *  * 

The  many  friends  of  Dr.  J.  D.  Rodeffer,  of  the  department 
of  German  and  French,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  his  health  is 
steadily  improving  and  that  he  is  planning  to  resume  his  regular 
work  at  the  opening  of  the  new  session. 

*  if  %r 

Dr.  J.  D.  Rodeft'er  and  Prof.  G.  G.  Peery  acted  as  judges  at 
the  inter-high  school  contest  of  the  sixth  congressional  district 
held  at  Roanoke  during  May.  Mr.  D.  B.  Welsh  was  a  judge 
at  a  similar  contest  in  the  ninth  district  held  at  Wytheville, 
May  18-20. 
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Mr.  Thaddeus  Herndon,  '14,  of  Salem,  was  Roanoke's  repre- 
sentative at  the  State  Orator's  Contest  at  Richmond  on  May  4. 

*  *  * 

During  the  week  beginning  June  15  Professor  C.  B.  Can- 
naday  was  in  Roanoke  supervising  the  examinations  held  there 
under  the  auspices  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board,  of  New  York.  These  examinations  are  held  in  every 
state  in  the  union  where  there  is  a  call  for  them  and  admit  to 
about  thirty  universities  and  colleges,  chiefly  in  New  England 
and  the  adjacent  Middle  States.  The  examinations  at  Roanoke 
were  taken  only  by  young  ladies,  most  of  whom  are  expecting 
to  enter  Vassar  and  Smith. 

#  #  * 

At  the  joint  educational  conference  of  the  Sixth  and  Ninth 
Congressional  district  associations,  held  at  Radford,  March  5-7, 
two  members  of  the  Roanoke  College  faculty,  Dr.  J.  D.  Rodef- 
fer  and  Prof.  C.  B.  Cannaday  read  papers,  which  were  most 
favorably  commented  upon.  A  number  of  other  Roanoke  men 
were  present  at  and  took  part  in  this  meeting,  at  which  various 
educational  movements  and  problems  were  discussed  in  a  help- 
ful way. 

The  College  Library  has  received  from  a  kind  friend,  Mr. 
Ernest  Nothnagel,  of  Staunton,  Va.,  an  interesting  collection 
of  bound  volumes  of  German  periodicals.  Another  recent  gift  is 
a  complete  bound  set  of  Lutheran  Church  Work,  from  the  edi- 
tors of  that  publication.  These  and  other  gifts,  together  with 
important  purchases  this  year,  will  form  a  very  important  ad- 
dition to  the  resources  of  the  Library. 
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The  Alumni 


[The  editorial  board  makes  the  request  of  all  alumni  and  former 
students  that  you  send  the  Bulletin  notice  of  any  change  in  residence, 
profession,  or  business  either  of  yourselves  or  of  other  Roanoke  men. 
Data  concerning-  births  and  deaths  are  especially  desired.  The  board 
appreciates  your  modesty  about  reporting  your  own  marriage  or  busi- 
ness success,  but  just  such  personal  items  are  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  your  old  college  mates,  who  will  be  grateful  for  such  information . 
Since  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Bulletin  to  be  the  recognized  means  of 
communication  between  Roanoke  men,  you  are  urged  to  co-operate 
regularly  and  systematically  with  the  editors  in  making  this  depart- 
ment as  nearly  complete  as  possible.  Address  the  Roanoke  College 
Bulletin,  Salem,  Va.] 

'61.  Rev.  J.  B.  Greiner,  D.  D.,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Washington  County  Pastorate,  and  has  removed  to  Damascus, 
Va. 

J?x-62.  Dr.  J.  W.  Dixon,  who  left  college  to  enter  the  army, 
is  now  living  at  London,  Ohio. 

'68.  Prof.  L.  A.  Fox,  D.  D.,  of  the  faculty,  was  called  to 
Lincolnton,  N.  C,  on  April  10,  by  the  sudden  death  of  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Lydia  Fox,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-one  years. 
She  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  strength  of  character  and  un- 
usually interesting  personality. 

'70.  Rev  E.  Henry  Ward,  D.  D.,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  oc- 
cupied the  pulpit  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Salem  recently. 

'76.  The  following  clipping  from  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Roanoke  Times  will  be  of  interest  to  many  readers  of  the 
Bulletin: 

4 'At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Associated 
Charities,  at  the  office  of  President  W.  C.  Stephenson  last  night, 
Dr.  L.  G.  Pedigo  was  chosen  superintendent  to  succeed 
Dr.  T.  J.  Hacker. 

Dr.  Pedigo  is  one  of  the  best  known  citizens  of  Roanoke,  and 
is  familiar  with  the  workings  of  a  charity  organization  in  every 
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detail.  He  will  take  up  the  duties  of  the  office  at  once.  The 
Associated  Charities,  backed  by  the  organized  benevolence  of 
the  city,  has  done  and  is  doing  an  excellent  work  in  systematic 
relief  to  the  needy,  and  doubtless  will  continue  to  expand  its 
scope  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Pedigo." 

'81.  Rev.  C.  E.  Keller,  D,  D.,  is  now  pastor  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Monessen,  Pa. 

'81.  The  News  and  Courier  published  a  very  appreciative 
notice  of  a  sermon  on  "Peace  Among  the  Nations,"  delivered 
by  Rev.  M.  G.  G.  Scherer,  D.  I).,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  Hague  Peace  Conference. 

'82.  Hon.  John  W.  Carter,  of  Martinsville,  Va.,  died  at  his 
home  on  March  20.  He  was  widely  known  and  esteemed  both 
as  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  as  an  active  churchman  and 
representative  citizen. 

'83.  President  C.  B.  King,  of  Elizabeth  College,  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  is  spending  the  summer  with  his  family  at  Waynesville, 
N.  C. 

j5kj-'84.  Dr.  L.  A.  Griffith  has  been  elected  Mayor  of 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

Ex  '85.  H.  H.  Flaspoller,  a  prosperous  business  man  of  New 
Orleans,  La.,  is  spending  some  time  with  his  family  in  Dresden, 
Germany.  He  expects  to  enter  a  son  at  Roanoke  College  next 
session. 

'86.  Rev.  S.  L.  Irvine  is  now  pastor  of  Highland  Presby- 
terian Church,  Street,  Md. 

iLx-'SQ.  John  W.  Williams,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  and  Keeper  of  the  rolls  of  Virginia,  paid 
the  college  a  visit  recently. 

Ex-'SQ.  S.  L.  Flickinger  is  manager  of  the  Flickinger 
Jewelry  Company,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Ex-Si.  James  E.  Jones,  the  well  known  mine  owner  of 
Switchback,  W.  Va.,  was  married  June  15,  to  Miss  Edith  Mae 
Jenkins,  of  New  York  City. 
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'88.  Rev.  R.  L.  Leatherman,  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  was 
married  May  6,  to  Miss  Lydia  T.  Lagerstrom,  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

'89.  Rev.  J.  Frank  Ribble,  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  is  one  of 
the  two  diocesan  examiners  for  the  Diocese  of  Virginia. 

'89.  Rev.  C.  F.  Kuder,  who  has  been  spending  the  past  year 
in  this  country,  will  return  to  India  in  the  fall  to  take  up  his 
work  again  in  the  mission  school  in  Rajahmundy.  His  family 
will  accompany  him — except  his  older  sons,  three  of  whom  will 
probably  enter  Roanoke  College  next  session. 

'90.  Rev.  J.  O.  Glenn,  of  Irwin,  Pa.,  delivered  the  bacca- 
laureate sermon  at  the  recent  commencement  of  Elizabeth 
College,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Rev.  C.  B.  King,  D.  D  ,  class  of  '83, 
president. 

'90.  President  J.  A.  B.  Scherer,  of  Throop  Institute,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal.,  is  writing  a  new  book,  and  is  now  making  some 
special  researches  in  the  British  Museum  in  London. 

'91.  Rev.  Dr.  J.  T.  Huddle,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who  is 
spending  the  summer  in  Europe,  received  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
from  three  institutions  on  the  same  day  recently — his  alma  mater, 
Pennsylvania  College,  and  Susquehanna  University. 

'92.  Rev.  J.  L.  Frantz,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  delivered  the 
baccalaureate  sermon  at  the  recent  commencement  of  Marion 
College,  Marion,  Va. 

'92.  Dr.  Herbert  M.  Smith  is  now  practicing  medicine  in 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

'93.  T.  C.  Kennard  is  succeeding  well  in  real  estate  at 
Idaho  Springs,  Col. 

i£c-'95.    W.  E,  Ramsey  is  now  postmaster  at  Gretna,  Va. 

'96.  Prof.  A.  H.  Throckmorton,  of  the  University  of 
Indiana,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  law  department  of  Western 
Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  has  published  several 
important  law  books  recently. 
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i£e-'96.  Rev.  W.  S.  Claiborne,  for  a  number  of  years  rector 
of  Otey  Memorial  Church,  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  resigned  that  posi- 
tion early  in  the  year  to  become  Archdeacon  of  Sewanee.  In 
The  Sewanee  Purple  appeared  a  most  remarkable  testimonial  to 
Mr.  Claiborne's  work  during  the  years  of  his  rectorship.  Not 
only  did  his  services  extend  to  the  people  of  his  parish,  but  he 
was  instrumental  in  establishing  eight  mountain  missions  and 
in  raising  $162,000  for  religious  work.  Besides  this,  he  aided 
Sewanee  University  in  the  increase  of  its  endowment  fund  and 
in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Emerald-Hodgson  Hospital. 

'98.  Rev.  George  P.  Mayo,  of  Dyke,  Va  ,  has  built  up  a 
flourishing  industrial  school  for  the  mountain  people  of  his 
neighborhood.  This  important  work  has  recently  attracted  the 
favorable  attention  of  philanthropists  in  New  York  and  else- 
where. 

'98.  Rev.  T.  B.  Yeakley,  pastor  of  Zion  Church,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  is  doing  successful  work  with  a  troop  of  Boy  Scouts  he 
has  recently  organized. 

'99.  W.  J.  Weddington  is  city  clerk  and  treasurer  of  Con- 
cord, N.  C. 

'99.  J.  E.  B.  Smith,  of  Christiansburg,  Va.,  is  again  taking 
the  summer  term  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

'99.  Marvin  H.  Altizer,  of  Roanoke,  Va.,  died  suddenly  on 
March  8.  He  was  a  lawyer  of  brilliant  promise  and  is  mourn- 
ed by  a  very  large  circle  of  friends. 

'00.  Prof.  F.  B.  Kegley  is  teaching  rural  economics  and 
sociology  at  the  Radford  Summer  Normal,  Radford,  Va. 

'02.  W.  P.  Wachter,  of  Boonsboro,  Md.,  has  been  appoint- 
ed tax  collector  of  Washington  county,  Md.  There  were 
twenty-five  candidates  for  this  lucrative  and  responsible 
position. 

ifo-02.  James  L.  Kirby  is  now  division  engineer  of  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


ifo-03.    Rev.  F.  R.  Lee  has  accepted  a  call  to  Franklin,  Va. 
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'04.  Rev  M,  L.  Canup,  of  New  York  City,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  pastoral  association  of  the  New  York  and  New 
England  Synod  of  Greater  New  York  and  vicinity, 

'05.  Miss  Eula  Meade  Willis,  of  Willis,  Va.,  was  married 
June  6,  to  Mr.  Jesse  S.  Carter,  of  Gastonia,  N.  C. 

'05.  C.  C.  Caldwell,  who  has  been  doing  post-graduate  work 
at  Johns  Hopkins  for  the  past  three  years,  has  been  elected 
principal  of  the  high  school  at  Pocahontas,  Va. 

'06.  C.  C.  Broy,  who  has  been  for  several  years  in  the  U.  S. 
consular  service,  stationed  first  in  the  Congo  and  later  at  Milan, 
Italy,  was  compelled  on  account  of  his  health  to  return  some 
months  ago  to  the  United  States.  We  are  glad  to  know  that 
he  is  now  weir  again.  He  is  at  present  in  the  commercial 
section  of  the  Consular  Bureau  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

'06.  Prof.  F.  H.  Bostian,  professor  of  history  in  the  State 
Normal  School,  Jacksonville,  Ala.,  is  acting  as  professor  of 
history  in  the  summer  school  of  the  University  of  Alabama. 

I£x-'06.  J.  W.  Ernhardt,  M.  D.,  is  now  practicing  his 
profession  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  N.  C. 

'07.  Wonnick  Leigh,  one  of  our  Korean  graduates,  was 
married  April  20,  to  Miss  Elsie  Mader,  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

'07.  W.  E.  Frank,  assistant  cashier  of  the  First  National 
Bank,  Luray,  Va.,  was  married  June  16,  to  Miss  Carol  Sears 
Settle,  of  Rappahannock,  Va. 

'07.  W.  S.  Keister  has  taken  his  degree  in  medicine  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

'07.  A.  W.  Stair  is  one  of  the  instructors  in  summer  normal 
at  Emory  and  Henry  College,  Emory,  Va. 

'07.  Rev.  H.  E.  Beatty  has  accepted  a  call  to  Orangeburg, 
S.  C. 

'08.  Frank  A.  Reid  has  associated  himself  with  the  well 
known  law  firm  of  Knapp  &  Campbell,  208  South  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 
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'08.  T.  S.  Painter,  Ph.  D.,  who  has  been  spending  a  year  in 
special  study  abroad,  has  been  elected  instructor  in  biology  in 
Yale  University, 

i&£-'08.  L.  C.  Haynes,  M.  D.,  who  has  been  practicing  his 
profession  at  Taylor's  Store,  Va.,  has  removed  to  McComas, 
W.  Va. 

'09.  George  R.  Repass,  of  Wytheville,  Va.,  died  on  April 
3,  after  a  lingering  illness.  He  was  a  young  man  of  brilliant 
promise  and  had  made  a  brave  fight  for  his  life. 

?10.  C.  M.  P.  Caldwell  has  been  elected  principal  of  the 
Princeton,  W.  Va.,  high  school. 

'10.  Prof.  C.  R.  Brown,  Ph.  D.,  has  resigned  his  position 
at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to 
accept  a  call  to  the  chair  of  history  and  politics  at  Grove  City 
College,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

'10.    H.  O.  Price  is  in  business  at  Altavista.  Va. 

'10.  T.  M.  Plonk,  who  is  in  business  at  Cherokee  Falls, 
S.  C,  paid  the  college  a  visit  in  May. 

JE'cc'-lO.  Dr.  D,  T.  Williams,  who  has  just  taken  his  degree 
at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Baltimore,  Md.,  is 
now  connected  with  the  City  Hospital,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

'10.  Rev.  H.  Grady  Davis,  who  is  at  the  Mt.  Airy  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Philadelphia,  stopped  over  at  the  College 
just  before  commencement. 

'10.  J.  E.  Abshire,  who  during  the  past  session  was  an  in- 
structor in  the  Agricultural  and  Medical  College  of  Texas,  has 
just  been  elected  assistant  professor  of  history  in  the  same 
institution.  He  is  spending  his  vacation  at  his  old  home  in 
Roanoke. 

'10  Rev.  R.  H.  Anderson  was  married,  June  30,  to  Miss 
Helen  A.  Morrisette,  of  Richmond,  Va.  He  has  accepted  a 
call  to  Pomaria,  S.  C. 

'11.  Junius  C.  Droke,  who  is  now  in  the  drag  business  in 
Honaker,  Va.,  was  married,  June  23,  to  Miss  Bessie  Rice,  of 
Bristol,  Tenn. 
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'11.  A.  G.  Fox  won  his  degree  in  law  at  Washington  and 
Lee  recently  and  also  passed  the  state  examination  in  Roanoke 
at  the  end  of  June. 

'11.  Rev.  W.  A.  Craun,  who  has  accepted  a  call  to  Ports- 
mouth, Va.,  was  married,  June  24,  to  Miss  Rosa  Belle  Low- 
man,  of  Brunswick,  Ga. 

_Z£c-'ll,  J.  H.  Rye,  of  Boissevain,  Va.  has  invented  an 
automatic  door  closing  device  which  he  has  patented  and  which 
promises  well. 

'11.  G.  M.  French  has  just  received  his  degree  in  law  from 
Yale  University. 

'11.  E.  A.  Painter  has  accepted  the  principalship  of  the 
Kocky  Mount,  Va  ,  high  school  for  next  session. 

'11.  C.  B.  Patterson,  who  has  been  taking  post-graduate 
work  at  Princeton  University,  has  been  elected  instructor  in 
history  in  Salisbury  Military  Academy,  Salisbury,  N.  0 

'12.  Prof.  YV.  J.  Staley,  of  Daleville  College,  Daleville,  Va., 
and  Prof.  M.  R.  Adams,  of  Mt.  Pleasant  Collegiate  Institute, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  N.  C,  are  taking  the  summer  course  at  Columbia 
University. 

JSx-'i2.  Bayard  F.  Sink,  of  Mt.  Jackson,  Va.,  was  mar- 
ried, April  20,  to  Miss  Sadie  Craver,  of  Lexington,  N.  C. 

i&c-'12.  Lawson  B.  Wiley  was  married  March  16,  to  Miss 
Lucie  Foster  Carlisle,  both  of  Salem,  Va.  They  are  spending 
the  summer  in  Europe. 

^-'12.  W.  S.  Brown,  of  Pearisburg,  Va.,  and  H.  E.  May- 
hew,  of  Roanoke,  Va.,  have  received  their  degrees  in  law  at 
Washington  and  Lee. 

'13.  Duke  C.  Trexler  was  married,  February  15,  to  Miss 
Jessie  Adams,  of  Anniston,  Ala.,  where  he  has  been  teaching 
in  the  high  school. 

'13.  D.  L.  Sherertz  and  Paul  S.  Stonesifer  of  Roanoke,  Va., 
both  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  at  Princeton  University  this 
year. 
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'13.  Miss  Ruth  Painter,  who  has  been  taking  post-graduate 
work  at  Indiana  University,  has  just  received  the  A.  M.  degree 
from  that  institution. 

Four  of  our  alumni  took  courses  at  Johns  Hopkins  this  year, 
Gerard  W.  King,  '13;  0.  C.  Caldwell,  '05;  W.  S.  Keister,  '07; 
and  Rev.  J.  W.  McCauley,  '99. 

Ex-\Z.  Jiro  Murakami  will  teach  next  session  in  the 
Kyushu  Gakuin,  the  Lutheran  Missionary  college  at  Kuma- 
moto,  Japan,  of  which  Rev.  C.  L.  Brown,  D.  D,,  is  the  effici- 
ent president. 

'14.  H.  L.  Webb  is  to  be  principal  of  the  Asbury  high 
school,  Haymakertown,  Va.,  next  session. 

'14.  R.  M.  Doub  has  been  elected  principal  of  Brandon  In- 
stitute, Basic  City,  Va.,  to  succeed  VV.  M.  Sharp,  i£«-'13,  who 
expects  to  return  to  Roanoke  for  his  degree  next  session. 

'14.  H.  J.  Song,  of  Seoul,  Korea,  is  delivering  missionary 
lectures  in  several  districts  of  Virginia  under  the  direction  of 
the  Methodist  church  this  summer. 

'14.  S.  F.  Hoshour  has  gone  to  Milford,  Pa,,  to  enter  the 
Yale  Forest  School  for  the  summer  term.  Later  he  will  con- 
tinue his  course  in  forestry  at  New  Haven. 

Among  the  graduates  of  the  College  from  a  distance  who 
attended  the  commencement  exercises  were  the  following: 

Rev.  Alexander  Phillippi,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Wytheville,  '57; 
Rev.  W.  E.  Hubbert,  A.  M.,  Blacksburg.  '67;  Hon.  G.  W. 
Koiner,  A,  M.,  Richmond,  '72;  J.  E.  Cooper,  A.  M.,  Win- 
chester, '73;  L.  G.  Pedigo,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Roanoke,  '76; 
Rev.  M.  L.  Peter,  A.  M.,  Corydon,  Ind  ,  '89;  Prof.  Paul  C. 
Nugent,  A.  M.,  C.  E.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  '89;  Rev.  A.  D.  R. 
Hancher,  A.  M.,  Staunton,  '89;  S.  S.  Cassell,  Rural  Retreat, 
'90;  G.  B.  Morehead,  A.  M.,  Wytheville,  '92;  Rev.  E.  C. 
Cronk,  D.  D.,  Columbia,  S.  C\,  '92;  Rev.  C.  W.  Cassell, 
Stephens  City,  '93;  Wm.  F.  Ferguson,  M.  D.,  Premier, 
W,  Va.,  '94;  Rev.  Bernard  P.  Smith,  Kinston,  N,  C,  '96; 
John  W.  Watterson,  Lafayette,  '98;  J.  E.  B.  Smith,  A.  M,, 
M.  S.,  Christiansburg,  '99;  Rev.  J.  L  Coiner,  Pulaski,  '06; 
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C.  C.  Caldwell,  A.  M.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  '05;  L.  M. 
Robinette,  Jonesville,  '06;  M.  Cary  Johnston,  Richmond,  '08; 
Theophilus  S.  Painter,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Yale  University,  '08; 
G.  Victor  Yonce,  A.  M.,  Greenville,  S.  C,  '10;  N.  H.  Copen- 
haver,  Yale  University,  '10;  Ira  B.  Vaught,  Newport  Va,,  '10; 
E.  A.  Painter,  Troutville,  '11;  A.  G.  Fox,  W.  and  L.  Univer- 
sity, '11;  L.  T.  Frantz,  Troutville,  '12;  M,  R.  Adams,  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant N.  C,  '12;  A.  J.  Brown,  Washington,  D.  C,  '12;  O.  O. 
Etird,  Winston-Salem,  N.  0.,  '12;  L.  S.  Honaker,  Wytheville, 
'12;  Prof.  W.  J.  Staley,  Daleville,  '12;  Prof.  Harry  Johnson, 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  '12;  E.  V.  Wills,  Goodview,  '12:  J.  H.  Meek, 
Dinwiddie,  '12;  A.  W.  Norman,  Culpeper,  '13;  B.  S.  Brown, 
Philadelphia,  '13;  J  J.  Giesen,  Baltimore,  '13;  H.  C.  Gore, 
Smythe  County,  '13;  D.  L.  Sherertz,  Princeton  University,  '13; 
Paul  S.  Stonesifer,  Princeton  University,  '13;  M  M.  Kipps, 
Philadelphia,  '13;  C.  E.  Mason,  Frankfort,  Ky.,  '05;  H.  F. 
Cooper,  High  Point,  N.  C,  '09;  S.  Ls  Fellers,  Roanoke, 
Va.,  '11. 

Among  the  ex-students  who  were  here  for  commencement 
were  the  following: 

Dr.  L.  G.  M.  Miller,  Columbia,  S.  C;  Hon.  H.  S.  Trout, 
Roanoke;  Messrs.  E.  M.  Brown,  Belspring,  Horace  Mayhew, 
Roanoke,  W.  E.  McGuire,  Roanoke,  Frank  Cline,  N.  Carolina, 
John  Belvin,  Washington,  G.  A.  Willis,  Jr.,  Roanoke,  P,  E. 
Bowers,  Kentucky,  J,  L.  Fray,  Madison. 

Among  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  graduating  class  in 
attendance  at  commencement  were  the  following  guests  from  a 
distance: 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  F.  P.  Bacheler,  Talcottville,  Conn.;  Miss 
Isabelle  H.  Dart,  Rockville,  Conn.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  O.  Har- 
vey, Pizarro,  Va.;  Mrs.  A  W.  Webb  and  Miss  Mary  Webb, 
New  Castle,  Va.;  Miss  Francis  R.  Doub,  Middletown,  Md.; 
Miss  Mary  Yost  and  Miss  Mary  Patterson,  Salisbury,  N.  C; 
Miss  Eugenia  Fallwell,  Farmville,  Va. ;  Miss  Virgie  Shepherd 
and  Miss  Corinne  Saunders,  Richmond,  Va. ;  Mrs.  F.  H. 
Chandler,  Strasburg,  Va. ;  Mrs.  J.  R,  Miller,  Woodstock,  Va. ; 
Mrs.  R.  E.  Fry  and  Miss  Gladys  Fry,  Pulaski,  Va.;  Mrs.  O.  G. 
Borden  and  Miss  Ruth  Borden,  Tom's  Brook,  Va. 
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Class  of  '72 

Rev.  D.  B.  Floyd,  D    D  $25 

Class  of  '83 

Rev.  C  B.  King,  D.  D   300 

Rev.  J.  W.  Smith  ,   25 

Class  of  '89 

Rev.  M.  L.  Peter   25 

Prof.  Paul  C.  Nugent   10 

Class  of  '96 

Rev.  G.  M.  Brydon   45 

Rev.  Bernard  Smith   1 

Class  of  '02 

Rev.  E.  R.  Cooper   5 

Class  of  '09 

Mr.  W.  B.  Helbig     5 


List  of  Names  for  Mailing  Catalogues  or  Circulars  of  Roanoke  College 


Sent  b  y  

(Postoffice)  

(State). 

(Date)  


PLEASE  FOLLOW  THESE  SUGGESTIONS  : 

1.  Write  names  plainly. 

2.  Mark  names  of  those  having  sons  thus,  S.    (If  sons  are  under  15  years  old  indicate  it.) 

3.  Mark  names  of  young  men  thus,  Y.  M. 

4.  Mark  names  of  those  desiring  a  Business  Education  thus,  B. 

5.  Mark  names  of  those  especially  interested  in  higher  education  thus,  I.  E. 

6.  Mark  names  of  prominent  persons  thus,  P. 

7.  After  making  out  list,  please  mark  the  most  important  names  thus,  X. 
Under  "Remarks"  add  any  further  particulars  deemed  important. 


Names 

Postoffice 



 S&U-S 

'931 

 ^mwiWVf  J 

Remarks 
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